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COAL RATIONS BEING DISTRIBUTED IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE COAL SHORTAGE 

HERE is nothing surprising in the 
= statement of the United States Fed- 
eral Fuel Distributer, that “cold weather 
is intensifying the distress anticipated 
on account of the shortage of anthra- 
cite.” The next two months will be the 
hardest to get through with reasonable 
comfort. The official belief is that dur- 
ing all that time substitutes for anthra- 
cite must be used in considerable quanti- 
ties. Local dealers have warned con- 
sumers to lose no proper chance to put 
in the better grade of bituminous or the 
smallest sizes of anthracite, lest they be 
caught after heavy snows with empty 
bins, when delivery is difficult. 

An encouraging sign is the evidence 
that anthracite consumers are learning 
that it is quite possible to get on without 
much anthracite if they learn how to use 
the substitutes. As a matter of fact, the 
greater part of the country never sees 
any anthracite and yet keeps reasonably 
warm. 

The unions are taking advantage of 
the coal shortage to urge nationalization 
of the industry. It is reported that the 
Nationalization Committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America will present to 
the United States Coal Commission next 
month a plan which provides for the pur- 
chase by the Government of the entire 
industry at a cost of $4,500,000,000, the 
creation of a Secretary of Mines in the 
Cabinet, and the organization of a Fed- 
eral commission of mines and a National 
mining council. The last, the Committee 


suggests, might be limited to eleven, five 
to be named by professional societies 
such as the engineering groups and the 
others to be named by the President. 
Nothing seems less probable than that 
Congress and the people will favor nation- 
alization of the coal industry. But it is 
increasingly evident that they will sooner 
or later favor at least as much control by 
the people over the coal industry as they 
have over the railway industry. _ 


RICHES 

H* was a small-town merchant who 
owned and managed a department 

store. He lived a quiet life, attended to 

his business, took an undemonstrative 

part in non-political public affairs, and 

died as quietly as he had lived. 

Max Hess had everything in life which 
might have made him selfish. He might 
have been just an ordinary rich man. 
He had been born to poverty. Before he 
was born his father died. In his child- 
hood, therefore, his mother, with a large 
family, had to struggle hard for food and 
clothing. The struggle grew too great. 
Max Hess was placed in a municipal 
orphan dsylum in Mannheim, Baden. 
An older brother came to America. 
When Max Hess was fifteen, he too came, 
and began work as an errand boy in a 
Newark. store for fifty cents a week. 
Later he went to Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. There he, with his older brother, 
opened a small department store. He 
prospered with the town. 

From the beginning of his business 
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career he was distinguished by two in- 
terests. 

One was his interest in his employees. 
In fact, he refused to regard them as 
employees. They were his co-workers. 
He early instituted a system for sharing 
profits with all employees down to the 
errand boys. He gave them his friend- 
ship. He sought their advice. He 
turned their mistakes into successes. 
Every case of dishonesty Mr. Hess han- 
dled himself and let only the incorrigi- 
ble go. Some have occupied positions 
of trust who would have gone to re- 
formatories if ordinary methods had 
been employed. His system worked and 
paid dividends. This Jewish merchant 
proved the practicability of the princi- 
ples of the Jewish Teacher of nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

The other interest was that which he 
had for cases of distress. To the or- 
ganized charities of the community he 
gave liberally of both his time and 
money. He was one of the founders of 
the hospital of the community, one of 
the original committee which organized 
the associated charities. More than that, 
he was forever spending himself in deal- 
ing with individual cases, particularly 
those of mothers and children left deso- 
late through death or disgrace. He kept 
no record of this personal service. Not 
even his secretary knew all that he did 
Perhaps his childhood days in the 
crphanage helped him to understand 
these cases. He had known darkness; 
he wanted others to have light. When 
others were in distress, he could picture 
himself as in their place. 

His personality saturated the minds 
of those about him, so that when they 
wanted to do something for him they 
found that they had to do it in his way. 

A day or so after his death his co- 
workers had a meeting. No one seems 
to know exactly how the suggestion 
came about; but somehow they decided 
that his memory could best be perpet- 
uated by something to keep up his work 
for the relief of the distressed. 

A committee was appointed. Subscrip- 
tions to be paid within a year began 
tc come in. Requests, from firms and 
individuals with whom ‘the store had 
done business, for the privilege of con- 
tributing were politely refused. This 
memorial was to be a co-workers’ me- 
morial. They wanted the foundation to 
consist of their money, not promiscu- 
ously gathered money. They wanted it 
to be something that they should do for 
him in return for what he had done for 
them. So they built up this fund which 
will bear his name. 

When the reports were made, it was 
found that the subscription totaled 
thirty thousand dollars. 

The fund consists wholly of the sav- 
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ings of a small group of people in a 
small department store. 

The income is to be administered by 
a board of their own number. It is to 
be devoted to the maintenance of insti- 
tutions and organizations engaged in 
works of charity and benevolence, par- 
ticularly those in which Max Hess was 
interested during his lifetime. 


EVOLUTION, NOT MATERIALISM 

CCASIONAL and sporadic attacks on 

the scientific theory of evolution, 
such as that made lately in the Ken- 
tucky Legislature, are possible only be- 
cause of two errors: those who make 
these attacks do not know the facts, and 
they draw wrong conclusions from the 
theory. They should recali the words of 
a great writer, John Fiske, “Evolution 
is God’s way of doing things.” 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science has over a thou- 
sand members and represents every 
branch of science. Its council fairly 
speaks for the American scientific world. 
At its recent session it thought it worth 
while to deny the assertion that men of 
science have abandoned the large theory 
of evolution, however they may differ as 
to the methods through which evolution 
has worked. On the contrary, it says: 

So far as the scientific evidence of 
the evolution of plants, animals, and 
man is concerned, there is no ground 
whatever for the assertion that these 
evidences constitute a “mere guess.” 
No scientific generalization is more 
strongly supported by thoroughly 
tested evidences than is that of or- 
ganic evolution. 

The evidences in favor of the evolu- 
tion of man are sufficient to convince 
every scientist of note in the world. 
These evidences are increasing in 
number and importance every year. 


Moreover, says this voice of American 
science, instead of an evil influence, the 
belief in evolution has been potent for 
good in that “it has promoted the prog- 
ress of knowledge, has fostered inquiry, 
and has been invaluable in humanity’s 
search for truth.” 

Belief in evolution is not belief in 
materialism. Dr. Abbott expressed this 
in an editorial he wrote for The Outlook 
a few months before his death when he 
said, under the title “The Workshop of 
God:” 

The issue raised by the hypothesis 
of evolution has been well expressed 
in a single sentence: “Creation is a 
process, not a product.” The evolu- 
tionist believes that he is living in the 
days of creation. ... He does not have 
to go back six thousand years to find 
God at work in his world. He is at 
work now, and in the same spirit and 
upon the same principles. I do not 
recall any simpler and clearer state- 
ment of the omnipresence of the 
Great Spirit -than that of Herbert 
Spencer: “Amidst all the mysteries 


by which we are surrounded nothing 
is more certain than that we are ever 
in the presence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed.” 


A BALLAD OF THE 
EAST AND WEST 
ust after Thanksgiving Day The 
Outlook printed an editorial giving 
a general summary of the results of the 
football season. The publication of this 
editorial must have had a _ beneficial 
effect upon the postal receipts of several 
places in Nebraska, for a number of our 
Nebraska subscribers have taken us to 
task for what they consider an egre- 
gious slight. 

All of these correspondents were 
grieved because in this editorial we 
failed to mention the fact that the 
University of Nebraska beat Notre Dame 
in the final game of the season. We beg 
herewith to make amends, and also to 
point out that effete New Yorkers cele- 
brate Thanksgiving on the same date as 
their fellow-Americans in Nebraska. The 


editorial in question stated clearly that | 


the Thanksgiving Day game between 
Cornell and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was still in the future at the time 
our editorial was written. Presumably, 
therefore, the Nebraska-Notre Dame 
game likewise awaited the decision of 
the fates. 

Western Americans frequently accuse 
Eastern Americans of neglect and in- 
difference—a charge which is only too 
often justified. But no Easterner ever 
went so far as the Los Angeles corre- 
spondent of the New York “Tribune” in 
his account of the New Year’s Day game 
between the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania State. This 
correspondent refers to this game as an 
“international contest.” The most pro- 
vincial of Easterners never forgets that 
California is part of these United States. 

The University of Southern California, 
we may add, won this game by a score 
of 14 to 3. In the other transcontinental 
contests the Eastern universities were 
the victors. The University of Pitts- 
burgh defeated Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity by a score of 16 to 7 and West 
Virginia beat Gonzaga at San Diego by 
a score of 21 to 18. 


WILL THE LAUSANNE 
CONFERENCE FAIL? 
HE most troublesome factor just now 
in the Near East situation is the 
Turkish Nationalist Assembly at Angora. 
That legislative body is too far from the 
place of discussion to understand that 


to avert a crisis and perhaps to prevent | 


war there must be mutual concessions. 
It is also too stiff-necked and obstinate 
to give Ismet Pasha at Lausanne powers 
to act such as the delegates from other 
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AMERICANS AT THE NEAR EAST CONFERENCE AT LAUSANNE 


Standing, left to right: 


Lieutenant Julian Wheeler, Aide to Admiral Bristol; Mr. Julian 


Gillespie, Commercial Attaché to American Embassay at Constantinople; Mr. Joseph Grew, 
American Minister to Switzerland; Ambassador Richard W. Child; Admiral Mark L. Bristol; 
Mr. Lewis Heck, of the American Embassy at Rome; Mr. F. Lamott Belin, Second Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy at Paris; Mr. Copley Avary, Second Secretary to the Ameri- 


can Embassy at Rome. 


Seated, left to right: 


Miss Lucile Parker, Mrs. Bristol, Mrs. 


Childs, Mrs. Grew, Mrs. Belin 


nations possess. Neither on the Mosul 
question, nor on the proposal to delimit 
an Armenian national home district 
(warmly urged by the American delega- 
tion), nor on the extra-territorial rights 
of foreign nations, would -Angora yield 
an inch up to the first of the new year. 
The recalling of the British fleet from 
Malta to the Dardanelles is signifi- 
cant. 

It has been said that Mosul is a sordid 
squabble about oil. Lord Curzon de- 
clares that it is no such thing; that Brit- 
ish pledged faith and honor are involved. 
Its inhabitants are non-Turkish by a 
considerable majority. As large re- 
sources it has not alone oil but wheat; 
for wheat it is an enormous storage 
point for all Mesopotamia. Great Brit- 
ain holds the mandate for Irak (Meso- 
potamia), and by treaty has pledged to 
uphold the Arab Government of King 
Feisal and to protect the country from 
invasion. If Great Britain admits the 
Turkish claims to Mosul, British influ- 
ence and credit in the Near East would 
receive a severe blow. 

It was plain speaking when Lord Cur- 
zon, vexed by Turkey’s reiteration of her 
sovereign rights, said in the debate on 
capitulations: 

I beg that Ismet Pasha wrap up 
and place carefully away in a cup- 
board this question of Turkish sover- 
eignty, which nobody wishes in the 
least to offend. Turkey is not the 
only country which enjoys sover- 
eignty; many other Powers have it, 
and frequently greater Powers than 
Turkey submit questions to interna- 
tional tribunals without fear of im- 
pairing their sovereign rights. 





On the theory that when things are 
at their worst they usually begin to get 
better, there may be hope for satisfac- 
tory results at Lausanne. 


HELPING EUROPE 


ECAUSE Senator Borah opposed 
B President Wilson’s plan for a 

League of Nations as a means of 
international co«operation he was re 
garded by supporters of that plan as an 
cpponent of all practical co-operation 
between nations. He was supposed to 
represent those who asked scornfully, 
“What have we to do with abroad?” It 
is evident that those who thought of 
Senator Borah in this way were wrong. It 
was Senator Borah who introduced into 
the Senate nearly two years ago a resolu- 
tion asking for an international confer- 
ence to reduce naval armaments. It is 
Senator Borah who lately introduced a 
resolution for an international conference 
to settle the world’s economic question. 

Curiously, there is now a tendency to 
reverse the former judgment and to say 
that those who have opposed Senator 
Borah’s plan for international co-opera- 
tion are opposed to all efforts among 
nations, and particularly on the part of 
America to join with other nations, in 
mutual help. 

Among Americans the number of those 
who have desired real isolation for 
America has at all times, and particu- 
larly in recent years, been very small. 
By habit Americans are accustomed to 
look to the future. It is not in what the 
Nation has been, but in what the Nation 
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is to be, that they find the basis of 
American nationality. Naturally, there- 
fore, they look to the future, not to the 
past, for the basis of international ac- 
tion. It is not idealism, however, alone 
that leads them to believe that nations 
can live and work together. Their ma- 
terial interests drive them to the same 
belief. Famine in Russia, the break- 
down of finance in Germany, the devas- 
tation of France, the damage to the 
industrial machinery of Britain, made 
clear long ago to the doubters that 
America, even if she wished, could not 
live unto herself alone. 

The purpose of Senator Borah’s pro- 
posed resolution was thus a common 
purpose. The support which that reso- 
lution has received has been due to the 
general agreement that if that resolution 
would serve that purpose it ought to be 
accepted. Opposition to it, therefore, 
does not come from those who disagree 
with its purpose, but from those who be- 
lieve it will not serve the purpose but 
frustrate it. 

There are several reasons for this. 

In the first place, the duty of inter- 
national negotiation rests not with the 
Congress, not even with the Senate 
alone, but with the Executive. This is 
a duty Iaid upon the Executive by the 
Constitution. It is a duty, moreover, 
which rests upon the Executive by the 
nature of things. The legislative body 
is wholly unfitted to conduct those per- 
sonal conversations or to interchange 
provisional ideas and suggestions which 
constitute aJl negotiation, whether of a 
business or political or international 
nature. Whenever the Senate under- 
takes to initiate such negotiations, the 
President, whoever he is, to whatever 
party he belongs, if he has any under- 
standing of his function, will deplore the 
Senate’s intrusion into a business it can- 
not carry on. It is not jealousy of one 
branch of the Government toward an- 
other that leads the President to remon- 
strate with the Senate when it attempts 
to start international negotiations, but 
common sense. 

In particular, in this case the Execu- 
tive has been exchanging views with 
other Governments on this very subject, 
and the intrusion of the Senate into the 
business would, if permitted, complicate 
instead of simplifying the process of 
reaching a mutual understanding. This 
is something which any Senator might 
have learned confidentially upon in- 
quiry; and it was brought out publicly 
through the Senate when Senator 
Borah’s resolution was under discussion. 
As a result, Senator Borah, to his credit, 
withdrew his resolution. 

There is another obstacle, however, to 
Senator Borah’s plan for an economic 
conference which has no relation to the 
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method of negotiating for it. The eco- 
nomic situation in Europe is involved in 
both national and international politics. 
Indeed, there is no economic problem in 
Europe that is not also political. For 
example, the question of the stabiliza- 
tion of the mark in Germany involves a 
question of German domestic politics be- 
side which the currency issue in the 
Bryan-McKinley Presidential campaign 
of 1896 was simple. So in France the 
question of reparations involves a ques- 
tion of party obligations which no politi- 
cal leader in France can ignore. How 
far does America wish to become in- 
volved with these questions of domestic 
politics in European countries? Without 
answering that, our Government cannot 
join with other governments intelli- 
gently in any economic conference. 

Moreover, in any such conference 
there would be bound to be involved 
questions of international policies not 
primarily economic. Shall, for instance, 
a treaty be ignored or violated or 
amended for the sake of economic ad- 
vantage to one country or to a group of 
countries? Shall one nation be held 
strictly to its treaty obligations while 
another nation, party to the same treaty, 
be released from some of its obligations? 
These are vital matters of policy to 
other nations besides America, and they 
cannot be left out of any discussion of 
economic readjustment. ~ 

Just now especially American partici- 
pation in an economic discussion would 
encounter a condition peculiarly sensi- 
tive. As this issue of The Outlook goes 
te press the Allied Premiers of Belgium, 
Pritain, and France, and a representa- 
tive of the Premier of Italy are assem- 
bling in Paris. The question before 
them is what shall be done before Janu- 
ary 15. On that day the moratorium 
sranted to Germany a year ago at 
Cannes will expire. Germany has not 
fulfilled the terms of that moratorium. 
France proposes to secure a guaranty of 
the payments due to her by sending 
French officials and engineers, without 
military force except such as to provide 
protection, to take charge of German 
customs. along the Rhine and industries 
in the Ruhr. Britain is expected to pro- 
pose another moratorium for Germany 
under Allied supervision and a reduction 
of the reparations to twelve and a half 
billion dollars. America, in common 
courtesy, must consider waiting while 
France and Britain are seeking an agree- 
ment. 

In the meantime the American Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Hughes, has suggested 
the possibility of a conference, not of 
governmental representatives, but of eco- 
nomic experts, called together by their 
respective Governments to try to formu- 
late some plan that would be generally 
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acceptable. The British have evidently 
welcomed Mr. Hughes’s proposal. The 
French naturally see more clearly the 
political Obstacles to it. 

The difficulties are increased by the 
proposal of the Cuno Government in Ger- 
many for a general treaty against war 
in the next thirty years. This intro- 
duces another question of international 
policy into a situation that cannot be 
considered as purely economic. 

All this shows the difficulty of the 
situation with which this Government 
has to deal. It is a situation that cannot 
be settled by a Senate resolution or a pro- 
vision in a naval bill. We are glad that 
Mr. Borah’s resolution was withdrawn. 

Nevertheless Senator Borah has, we 
believe, served the cause of international 
relationship a good turn by introducing 
his resolution. He has elicited from all 
over the country an expression of sup- 
port for a policy of international co- 
operation. He has enabled the Adminis- 
tration to see in what direction the 
thought of the country is moving. He 
has made perhaps clearer to other coun- 
tries than before that Americans are not 
indifferent to their plight. 


WHY NOT A FAMILY 
GATHERING? 


ACIAL and religious intolerance is 
R not dead in America. On the con- 

trary, there seems at the present 
time to be a recrudescence of the kind 
of hostility which does not have an im- 
mediate and ascertainable personal back- 
ground. As a matter of fact, the type of 
hostility which has a direct personal 
background is at a minimum in any 
community. It is the exception when 
people hate those whom they know 
thoroughly. 

Much of the present racial. and re- 
ligious hostility seems to be due to the 
fact that there is a general feeling 
among the diverse elements of our s0- 
ciety that religions and races are enter- 
ing into American politics to secure 
benefits for themselves rather than for 
America as a whole. 

How well founded are these suspicions 
we shall not attempt to say. We believe, 
however, that such suspicions will never 
be set at rest as long as Protestants con- 
tinue to talk them over with Protestants, 
Catholics with Catholics, and Jews with 
Jews. Is it not possible that a National 
conference, representative of Americans 
first, and racial and religious elements 
second, might not contribute something 
valuable towards the elimination of this 
smoldering hostility? 

We are not thinking of a conference 
called to draw up a set programme, but 
@ gathering of Americans of all kinds to 
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meet together as friends to discuss the 
relationship of group interests to our 
National inheritance. We do not think 
of such a conference as a convention of 
people gathered in a large hall to hear 
a succession of more or less brilliant 
set speeches and orations, but as a fam- 
ily reunion. If the invited members of 
such a reunion (invited either by the 
President or by the heads of representa- 
tive organizations) could come together, 
divide into small groups of a dozen or 
less, put their feet under the same tables, 
and thrash out their differences of out- 
look and opinion, man to man, they 
might be able to go back to their vil- 
luges, towns, and cities and carry with 
them the vision of a united America 
which would move men towards fulfill- 
ment of our National ideals. ; 

Such a series of informal discussions 
might last for a week, each day seeing 
a regrouping of the members of the 
gathering in order that as broad a con- 
tact as possible might be established. 
The evenings might well be devoted to 
larger gatherings with a more formal 
programme, but the essential part of the 
plan would be found in the possibilities 
for personal relationship. 

Such a gathering would not be a recog- 
nition of disunion. It would merely be 
a step towards understanding and sym- 
pathetic union. 


One word more. Such a gathering 
should not meet east of Kansas City, 
Missouri. In fact, we can think of no 
better place than that very city. 


SHORTER HOURS FOR 
POETS 


ILENT for nearly a decade, the 
“ philosopher of Archey Road is 

again vocal, and in a recent dis- 
course of his we find an observation on 
poets. “Potes are thin,” he tells us, in 
the same endearing brogue as formerly, 
“but their ladies are chubby. A pote, 
whin_he has wurruked all day at th’ 
typewriter, wants to rest his head on a 
shoulder that won’t hurt.” 

Entitled “Rayjoocing,” the discourse 
opens with a remark, at once graphic 
and exhilarating, “I see the good woman 
go by at a gallop,” and brings in the 
poets merely by way of reinforcing Mr. 
Dooley’s protest, “Why should a woman 
want to be thin whin she is not thin?” 
Far too promptly he returns to the main 
theme, leaving us wishing for a more 
extended digression on poets, and, in 
particular, for a few words in his best 
style on the persistence with which they 
“wurruk all day at th’ typewriter” wher 
it fags them so. 

One reason, perhaps, is to be found in 
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the large and of late immensely accel- 
erated growth of the market for verse. 
When we last counted, America’s maga- 
zines of poetry numbered a _ baker’s 
dozen. New ones spring up constantly. 
Meanwhile prizes for verse increase and 
multiply, and of the making of antholo- 
gies there is no end. The theater, once 
hostile, .now welcomes poetic drama. 
Publishers whose advisers once cried, 
“Beware of a tall, dark man with poems; 
you are about to lose money,” can now 
be seen lunching with poets. So insis- 
tent, indeed, is the demand for poetry 
that—any day, almost—we may hear 


rumors of an impending labor shortage - 


in the poetry industry. 

It is true that quantity production has 
been facilitated to a degree by the late 
vogue of free verse—little études or 
croquis such as one might look for in a 
novelist’s note-book—exquisite, some of 
them, but more often only queer. Yet, 
epart wholly from these rhymeless, 
meterless improvisations, now happily 
diminishing, the monthly yield is enor- 
mous. 

We speak of all this because possibly 
it helps to explain the embarrassment 
of a verse-lover who began a year or so 
ago to select poems for a well-known 
review. To his desk comes the entire 
poetical harvest of the English-speaking 
world, and every week he chooses a hun- 
dred and fifty lines, the stipulated quota. 
“At the outset,” says he, “I resolved 
that the test should be a certain thrill— 
of beauty, of surprise, of melody, or of 
emotion. Not by the most patient search 
can I find a hundred and fifty lines a 
week that will survive that test. In- 
numerable poets write gracefully and 
display a perfection of taste and disci- 
pline and literary conscience very grati- 
fying to behold; but thrill, the one thing 
needful—hew rare a thing it is! I even 
feel that they themselves are strangers 
to it. The other day an editor declared: 
‘Most poets don’t seem to have lived, or 
had experience, or seen anything. They 
just write about notions!’” 

But have not the greatest poets writ- 
ten about “notions”? Few of them have 
“lived,” or “had experience,” or “seen” 
much. Those who did gained little 
ihereby—some lost. A cloistered exist- 
ence, instead of narrowing the poetic 
imagination, appears actually to broaden 
it. Thrill proceeds from within, not 
from without. However, “sitting all day 
at the typewriter” precludes thrill. 
Quantity production annuls even the zest 
for thrill. A too ready market, by 
throwing wide the doors to all comers, 
provided only that they display a “per- 
fection of taste and discipline and liter- 
ary conscience,” makes thrill seem need- 
Then, too, the wholesale, eager, 


less. 
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hurried publication of uninspired verse 
is itself uninspiring. Standards lapse. 
Ideals grow lusterless. 

Thrill, after all, is not the test. Quan- 
tity production is not, after all, the chief 
cause for failure to create art. The test 
of any achievement in the arts is not the 
power to produce gooseflesh, but the 
power to produce upon the mind a sense 
of permanence, order, and beauty. A 
mere description of chaos is never of 
itself art. And when art fails, it is not 
generally because artists are working 
overtime, but because those who would 
be artists fail to see permanence, order, 
and beauty in the chaos about them. 

Nevertheless, even the true artist 
needs leisure for contemplation, work- 
manship, and self-criticism. And the 
demand for shorter hours for poets 
is nothing new. A quarter of a century 
ago a poet warned his fellow-craftsmen 
against haste, against over-production, 
and against reliance upon sheer indus- 
try: 

Have little care that life is brief 
And less that art is long. 


Success is in the silences, 
Though fame is in the song. 


THE SHYLOCK OF 
SHAKESPEARE AND 
WARFIELD 


EVERAL days ago I heard Alexan- 
* der Siloti, Paul Kochanski, and 

Georges Barrére, playing, respec- 
tively, the piano, violin, and flute, give 
a programme consisting wholly of so- 
natas of Bach. It was not Bach I heard. 
It was Bach plus Siloti, Kochanski, and 
Barrére. 

Repeatedly I have heard the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, under 
the direction of Frederick Wolle per- 
form great choral works of Bach. Again 
it was not Bach I heard. It was Bach 
plus Wolle. 

Much time is wasted, I think, in dis- 
cussing such a question as, Which is the 
true Bach—Siloti and Koehanski and 
Barrére’s, or Wolle’s? That the two 
Bachs are very different cannot be de- 
nied. Different as they are, however, it 
is reasonable to say that the true Bach 
is both of these and many others. 

This may be said of every great com- 
poser. He does not live himself until 
he becomes incarnate. His art cannot 
endure excent as it becomes also the art 
of another. His art can endure, outlast- 





ing stone and brass, just because it is” 
constantly becoming the art of another ‘ 


and another and another. 
Furthermore, the greatest con:posers 
are those who remain most truly them- 








selves by becoming transfigured by the 
art of those whom they enter and pos- 
sess. The more they are transformed, 
the more they remain themselves. The 
more various they are made to be, the 
more they are the same. 

What is true of the art of the com- 
poser is equally true of the art of the 
dramatist. There are, it is true, plays 
which were written to be read; but even 
such plays, as indeed all poetry, if worth 
reading, are worth reading aloud, and 
are made the greater by passing through 
the personality of a competent interpre- 
ter. This may be disputed; but it can- 
not be disputed that there are plays 
which, written to be acted, become them- 
selves only by being acted. “Hamlet” 
would not be alive without Kean and 
Kemble, Forrest and Booth and Irving, 
Forbes-Robertson, Hampden, and Barry- 
more, and the others that have made 
“Hamlet” a constantly recurring incar- 
nation. When Shakespeare; as the tra- 
dition runs, played The Ghost, even then 
the lines that he spoke were not Shake- 
speare; they were Shakespeare plus 
Shakespeare. 

Thus in drama and in music the play- 
wright and the composer are made the 
greater by the greatness and originality 
of the actor and performer. To ask of 
the violinist performing what is in fact 
Brahms’s fifth symphony, the great vio- 
lin concerto, that he make himself trans- 
parent and let Brahms shine through is 
to ask the impossible. What ought to 
be asked of him is that he seek to under- 
stand Brahms’s purpose and spirit and 
then to play that concerto as his own. 
And this same thing we have the right 
to ask of the actor in his relation to the 
dramatist. 

We have a right to expect of him that 
in his acting he create anew each time 
a new work of art. 

Whatever criticism may be made of 
the Shylock which David Warfield is to- 
day creating on the boards of the Lyceum 
Theater in New York City, whatever 
imperfection students of the drama may 
find in his creation, it is impossible to 
see Warfield’s Shylock without recogniz- 
ing that it is-not only Shakespeare’s, but 
also,-in fact, Warfield’s. 

Indeed the “Merchant of Venice” as it 
is performed under David Belasco’s 
management is Shakespeare plus War- 
field and: Belasco. And perhaps, remem- 
bering the rich scenery, I ought to add, 
“and Ernest Gros.” That Shakespeare 
might find it hard to recognize his own 
play if he saw it at the Lyceum Theater 
is no proof of defect in the production. 
He might find it still harder to under- 
stand the English spoken there. Audi- 
ences to-day are as accustomed to cer- 
tain modern stage devices as they are to 
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the changes which 


generations have 
wrought in the pronunciation of the 
English tongue. To make the “Mer- 
chant of Venice” recognizable to Shake- 
speare on the stage would give it an 
artificiality and grotesqueness which it 
did not have for the audiences of his 
day. The more truly a play is alive, the 
more truly must it adapt itself to its 
changing environment through the years 
as well as to the personality of the 
artists who recreate it. 

In bringing Shylock again to life 
David Warfield has seized upon that 
trait in this towering character which 
is its distinction. As Hilaire Belloc has 
pointed out in his recent book “The 
Jews,” England made the greatest at- 
tempt in history to settle the Jewish 
problem by expulsion, and for more than 
three and a half centuries was as free 
of the Jewish problem as a nation could 
be by keeping the Jews out. Although 
it was before the end of that experiment 
that the “Merchant of Venice” was writ- 
ten, anti-Jewish feeling was pronounced 
in Shakespeare’s day. Marlowe’s Barabas, 
in his “Jew of Malta,” was represented, 
te quote Charles Lamb, as “a mere mon- 
ster, brought in with a large painted 
nose to please the rabble. He kills in 
sport, poisons whole nunneries, invents 
infernal machines. He is just such an 
exhibition as, a century or two earlier, 
might have been played before the 
Londoners by the Royal Command, when 
a general pillage and massacre of the 
Hebrews had been resolved by the Cabi- 
net.””' 

The distinction of Shylock is his con- 
trast with this sort of monstrous carica- 
ture. And it is everything in Shylock 
that is opposed to such a character 
which lives before the audiences at the 
lyeeum Theater. Indeed, if there is any 
hint of caricature it is in the unimpres- 
sive, wooden nature of some of Shylock’s 
persecutors. Other Shylocks have made 
Shylock seem at times human. I doubt 
whether any other has made Shylock so 
human throughout. Shylock’s famous 
outburst upon Salarino with its torrent 
of questions—‘Hath not a Jew eyes?... 
if you prick us, do we not bleed? ... If 
you wrong us; shall we not revenge?”— 
might have been cut out from this per- 
formance altogether and the questions 
would have asked themselves in the 
minds of every one who had eyes on 
Warfield. Indeed, it seemed to me that 
perhaps the most human part of War- 
field’s Shylock was that part in which 
he seemed inhuman. Shylock’s malice 
as Warfield presented it was not the 
malice of an avaricious and revengeful 


1This passage is quoted in the preface to 
the “Merchant of Venice” in the Temple Shake- 
speare by the editor Israel Gollancz, himself of 
family.—E. H. A. 
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Jew; it was the malice of a miserly and 
deranged old man. 

To secure their intended effect, which 
is a justifiable reincarnation of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ihylock, it seems to me that Mr. 
Warfield and Mr. Belasco resorted to cer- 
tain devices that were hardly justifiable. 

One of these devices was not peculiar 
to this production. It is the device of 
making one character stand out by mak- 
ing the others recede. Mr. Warfield’s 
support seemed to consist of actors who 
were of themselves competent but had 
been instructed to seem incompetent. 
No person on the stage from beginning to 
end except Shylock appeared thoroughly 
human. They were all lay figures. At 
times Bassanio and Portia flashed hu- 
man traits. Launcelot Gobbo and his 
futher were as human as any of Shake- 
speare’s clowns are meant to be. Other- 
wise the figures on the stage were as 
human as opera singers. Indeed, a good 
part of the play only lacked a musical 
medium in order to be a fairly/ typical 
opera. This operatic atmosphere of the 
play seemed to me to be part of the de- 
vice. If there had not been something 
of a stagy spectacle with incidental 
music, the whole of the third and fifth 
acts in this version and a good part of 
the rest of the play would have been 
a scarcely mitigated bore. Happily, 
Venice furnished Mr. Gros with an op- 
portunity for indulgence in color and 
design. 

The other device consisted in certain 
arrangements and cuts of the text. 
Shylock ought to be Shakespeare plus, 
not Shakespeare minus. Perhaps I 
should find it hard to support with evi- 
dence my feeling that there was some- 
thing deliberately subtracted from 
Shakespeare’s Shylock in the Warfield- 
Belasco production. Nevertheless that 
feeling has grown upon me after re-read- 
ing the play and comparing it with the 
memory of Warfield’s compelling imper- 
sonation. Shylock’s avarice—as pictured 
by Shakespeare, for instance, in Sala- 
nio’s contemptuous report of Shylock’s 
mourning for his ducats more than for 
his daughter—simply gleams in the War- 
field version from the background. In- 
stead, there glows Shylock’s devotion to 
his daughter. It is not merely as his 
own daughter that Warfield’s. Shylock 
prizes her, but as a daughter of Israel. 
And when she is taken from him, this 
passion, partly paternal, but largely 
tribal, drives him into a frenzy. It is 
this frenzy cooling into the calculating 
hate of a demented man that Warfield, 
with great art, makes the controlling 
force of the play. And the scene that 
impresses this upon the audience is 
interpolated. The audience sees Shylock 
enter his daughterless house, and hears 
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then, and keeps hearing in memory 
after, the grief-stricken tones of War- 
field’s voice in Shylock’s call for his 
daughter—‘Jessica! Jessica!’ 

Mr. Warfield ‘and Mr. Belasco have 
contributed to the Shylock tradition. If 
any fault is to be found in the essential 
conception in their version of the “Mer- 
chant of Venice,” it does not consist in 
emphasizing the incidental; it consists 
rather in emphasizing the emphatic—in 
making too much of that which is dis- 
tinctive. It is a Jewish interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s Jew. It is an effort, 
in a great measure successful, to make 
Shakespeare’s human Jew seem not 
chiefly Jewish but chiefly human. 

ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT, 


A VICTORY FOR 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
CASE OF MR. BUCKNER 


URORA is a small city near the 
A center of Hamilton County, Ne- 

braska. A few months ago it was 
known only as any town of its size 
would be which is a railway and bank- 
ing center for the surrounding country. 
To-day it is known in all parts of the 
Nation. ; 

It is known because it is the residence 
of the Rev. J. D. M. Buckner. And yet 
six months ago Mr. Buckner himself was 
not generally known outside of the com- 
munities that he had served. If he had 
been a college president or professor or 
the minister of some great city church, 
he probably would never have the repu- 
tation he has to-day. His name is car- 
ried by periodicals throughout the 
length and breadth of the Nation be- 
cause he is a representative of thousands 
of ministers in comparatively small 
churches in country districts and small 
towns. 

At sixty-seven years of age Pe a 
man in active work is looking forward 
to retirement. Not so Mr. Buckner. For 
nearly forty years he had served as a 
Methodist minister, moving from place 
to place according to the Methodist cus- 
tom; but he believed he had ample 
vitality for further service and that he 
had a message to give. Indeed, he had 
come to think of this message, not as of 
something that he possessed, but as of 
something that possessed him. It was 
the message of the goodness of God. 

Believing that his God was good, he 
had come to believe that whatever rep- 
resented God as doing or approving 
cruelty or any other evil is not true; 
and that therefore if he were to persuade 
men to believe in the God he believed in 
he must show them that they need not 
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accept literally the statements in the 
Bible attributing to God commands for 
the wholesale slaughter of defenseless 
people, and other acts we regard to-day 
as wicked, but that they should drive 
out such an idea of God by means of a 
firm and untroubled faith in the God and 
Father of Jesus. In order to give this 
message to people who had not already 
heard it he was ready to leave Aurora, 
where he had served a Methodist church 
for eleven years, and go to a church in 
some other place. 

Of course what Mr. Buckner believed 
and preached about God made it. neces- 
sary for him to choose between believing 
in the goodness of God and believing in 
the infallibility of the Bible. He chose 
to believe in the goodness of God. If 
he had kept his belief to himself, he 
would never have had any trouble with 
his ecclesiastical superiors. But he did 
not keep his belief to himself. He be- 
lieved, not only in the goodness of God, 
but in the capacity of the common people 
to make the same choice that he had 
made. 

A few months before the annual Con- 
ference of ministers, the time when ap- 
pointments of ministers to churches 
were to be made according to Methodist 
custom, Mr. Buckner sent to four Ne- 
traska newspapers a letter stating his 
belief and what it involved. As a con- 
sequence of that letter he received from 
his ecclesiastical superior, Bishop Homer 
C. Stuntz, a letter in which the Bishop 
expressed himself as “both amazed and 
shocked” at the letter and as not know- 
ing “what the Conference may decide to 
cdo about such an unprovoked and un- 
warranted declaration of disbelief in the 
Word of God,” but as certain that it 
would “have the effect of making your 
appointment more difficult this next 
fall.” 

As the Bishop predicted, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Buckner to any church in 
the Conference was made difficult—it 
was indeed made impossible by the 
Bishop himself. Called before the 
Bishop and his cabinet and interrogated 
about what he had _  ~believed and 
preached, and then recommended for re- 
tirement, Mr. Buckner was retired from 
the aetive ministry by the assembled 
Conference of ministers under a rule 
Vhich so high an authority as the 
“Christian Advocate” (official organ of 
the Methodist Church) says was “de- 
signed to facilitate superannuation and 
not for any other purpose.” ‘ 

Charged by his Bishop with “an un- 
Provoked and unwarranted declaration 
of disbelief in the Word of God,” Mr. 
Buckner was entitled to a trial before 
Temoval on a charge of -heresy. A 
charge of heresy was therefore not 
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formally preferred against him; but no 
other reason for his retirement was an- 
nounced either publicly or to him pri- 
vately. Since The Outlook first men- 
tioned this case early in November other 
reasons for Mr. Buckner’s retirement 
have been offered. <A long letter by a 

fethodist minister, Rev. J. E. Habliston, 
printed on another page, gives most of 
these reasons. It is sufficient to say that 
all of these reasons are afterthoughts. 
And a careful examination of statements 
by Bishop Stuntz, and by other Method- 
ist authorities in Methodist papers, fails 
to reveal the slightest evidence that any 
other reason prompted the action of the 
Conference than dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Buckner’s doctrines. 

If Mr. Buckner had been the minister 
of a powerful church or a distinguished 
theological : professor, the Conference 
would never have taken such action. 
Most doctrinal controversies that have 
stirred the churches widely have in- 
volved figures of distinction, men who 
have risen to places of eminence; and 
such liberty as has been gained has as 
a consequence been first of all a benefit 
to the college and seminary professors 
and to the preacher in the strong 
church. But men in obscure positions 
have felt the bonds of ecclesiastical 
discipline without much chance of being 
heard if they protested in the name of 
liberty. This fact gives the case of Mr. 
Buckner peculiar significance. Bishop 
Stuntz and the Nebraska Conference pro- 
ceeded to do with Mr. Buckner as they 
would do with any other ordinary minis- 
ter in an ordinary church under similar 
circumstances; and the ordinary minis- 
ter in the ordinary church would in 
almost any other case have had to ac- 
commodate himself to the action of the 
Conference. It so happened, however, 
that Mr. Buckner has a son who is an 
able and eminent lawyer in New York 
City. Mr. Buckner’s son has taken no 
legal action; he has not indicated that 
he contemplates any legal action; but 
he has done what only a lawyer could 
de as efficiently—he has marshaled the 
evidence, he has prepared briefs, he has 
communicated with Bishops of the 
Church and with many leading authori- 
ties not only in the Methodist but also 
in other denominations. In this he has 
served, not merely his father, but every 
minister of every small church who has 
felt the pressure from ecclesiastical su- 
periors and church authorities tending 
to suppress the expression of his own 
convictions as to the truths of the re- 
ligion he professes. 

If the minister of the church were 
merely the employee of a corporation, 
or the official of a club, or even, as Mr. 
Habliston intimates, the editor of a pri- 
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vately organized newspaper or periodi- 
cal, this question of liberty would be 
very different in its aspects; but the 
minister of religion is such by virtue of 
something else than the choice or favor 
of any particular group. This, we be- 
lieve, will not be denied by any church. 

Slowly the cause of liberty is gaining. 
And if the case of Mr. Buckner has done 
no other service it has revealed the ex- 
tent of the gain. For example, Mr. 
Habliston, who not only expresses his 
own views but includes in his argument 
statements made by Bishop Stuntz, says 
of Mr. Buckner that “his creed, his pub- 
lished and spoken beliefs, are shared by 
probably ninety per cent of the ministers 
of the Methodist Church.” The “Ep- 
worth Herald,” the organ of the Method- 
ist young people’s organization, which 
defends Bishop Stuniz editorially, de- 
clares: “It would be possible, with the 
most sketchy searching of the records, to 
find the names of five hundred Methodist 
ministers holding theological views at 
least as independent as those of Mr. 
Buckner.” The “Central Christian Ad- 
vocate,” the official journal cf the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for the ter- 
ritory in which Mr. Buckner ‘resides, 
which also approves the action of 
Bishop Stuntz and the Conference, 
agrees with Mr. Buckner’s own state- 
ment: “I am certain that our Methodist 
schools almost without exception take 
the position of the new and modern view 
of the Bible and the function of religion 
in twentieth-century life.” The Rev. Dr. 
Cissell, a strong supporter of Bishop 
Stuntz and defender of the Conference’s 
action, states in a letter to a Methodist 
journal, “Zion’s Herald,” of Boston: 
“The truth is that Mr. Buckner’s so- 
called religious convictions are not very 
different from the convictions of hun- 
dreds of other ministers in our Church.” 

These statements from supporters of 
Bishop Stuntz approving what Mr. Buck- 
ner has preached were, it is to be re- 
membered, written, not before Mr. Buck- 
ner’s retirement, but afterwards, when 
the issue was raised. They were made 
after the protest was raised against 
trying a man without trying him, 
against condemning a man’s doctrines 
without condemning them. The prog- 
ress that has been made, or rather 
recorded, in these few weeks may be 
measured by contrasting Bishop Stuntz’s 
condemnation of Mr. Buckner’s belief as 
“an unprovoked and unwarranted dis- 
belief in the Word of God” with the sub- 
sequent indorsement of Mr. Buckner’s 
jelief by Bishop Stuntz’s own supporters. 

Every preacher in every parish, with- 
out respect of denomination, every 
teacher of every Bible class, every stu- 
dent of religion seeking, however ob- 
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securely, to learn the truth and to es- 
cape the yoke of tradition, is freer 
to-day because-a man who started out 
as a circuit rider, who, without college 


“THE CASE OF 


[In an editorial in The Outlook for 
November 8 we gave the main facts in 
the case of the Rev. J. D. M. Buckner, 
of Aurora, Nebraska, who was called to 
account by the resident Bishop for pub- 
lishing his theological views and was 
then, by vote of the Nebraska Methodist 
Conference and against Mr. Buckner’s 
will, retired with a small annuity. In 
that editorial we drew the following con- 
clusion: 


The issue which has been raised in 
Mr. Buckner’s case is threefold. 

Tt is an issue of justice. 

Even a criminal is allowed his day 
in court; Mr. Buckner was not al- 
lowed any public hearing, any chance 
to plead his case openly before the 
body that was to judge him. 

It is an issue of liberty. 

When a man enters such an order 
as that of the Jesuits, he surrenders 
his liberty of thought because the or- 
ganization is avowedly autocratic. 
When, therefore, any church takes 
such action as that taken in Mr. 
Buckner’s case the old issue is again 
raised as between those who conceive 
of the Church as a body ruled by 
divine right of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities and those who conceive of 
the Church as a body composed of the 
free sons of God. 

It is an issue of the spirit of re- 
ligion. 

And of all the phases of this issue 
this is the most fundamental. On the 
one hand stand those who conceive of 
religion as an arbitrary system de- 
vised by the Almighty, imposed upon 
men for their observance at the peril 
of their eternal welfare. On the other 
side are the men who conceive of re- 
ligion as the response of men to the 
approach of God to them and their 
growth in the understanding of him 
and his dealings with them. 

This threefold issue is one that has 
arisen again and again in the Church. 
It is the issue between those in all 
ages and in all churches who fear 
freedom and those who welcome it, 
between those who believe that faith 
needs some protective covering and 
those who believe that faith, if it is 
really living, grows stronger by being 
left open to the nourishment of truth. 


These are the issues to which the Rev. 
Charles S. Robertson refers in the first 
of the following letters. In the second 
letter, another Methodist clergyman tells 
why he believes that our -statement of 
the Buckner case waS erroneous. 

Following the two letters is a quota- 
tion from Mr. E. S. Martin in the “Edi- 
tor’s Easy Chair” of Harper’s Magazine 
—an indication that interest in this case 
extends beyond denominational circles. 

Further editorial comment on Mr. 
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or seminary education, worked out his 
own freedom from a religion of fear, 
who dedicated himself to preaching a 
religion of liberty and of goodness, chose 





te withstand his ecclesiastical superiors, 
to offend those in authority, rather than 
to retire voluntarily from the path that 
he had set out before himself. 


MR. BUCKNER’—SOME COMMENT 

















J, D. M, BUCKNER 


Buckner’s case will be found on preced- 
ing pages.—THE Eprrors.] 


I 


HAVE appreciated the spirit of fair- 
i] ness that has so generally character- 
ized The Outlook. However, in your 
issue of November 8, in your article 
headed “The Case of Mr. Buckner,” your 
conclusions are not fair to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. I have no doubt that 
your unfairness is due to your lack of 
knowledge of our laws, and is therefore 
unintentional. 

As to your third “issue,” we will grant 
that there it is a matter of your opinion, 
which you of course have a perfect right 
to publish. Your conclusions in the first 
and second “issue” are not based upon 
facts. You say: “Mr. Buckner was not 
allowed any public hearing, any chance 
to plead his case openly before the body 
that was to judge him.” Paragraph 188, 
section 2, of our laws states: “Any min- 
ister of an Annual Conference who is in 
good standing may be placed in the re- 
tired relation by the Annual Conference, 
if such relation is recommended by the 
Committee on Conference Relations.” 
Mr. Buckner had full opportunity to 
plead his case before both of the above- 
named committees and then “openly be- 
fore the body that was to judge him,” 
the Conference, just as every other 
minister would have under similar cir- 
cumstances when his case should be re- 
perted by the Committee. 

Then, in the second issue of “liberty,” 
you again evidently misunderstand the 


above law I have referred to. While our 
conferences are in no sense Jesuitical, 
yet every one of our ministers sur- 
renders his “liberty” when he joins an 
Annual Conference to the extent that if 
at any time a Conference sees fit to “re- 
tire” him from the active ministry that 
action is final for that particular year, 
and he has no recourse but to submit, 
with the privilege, however, of having 
his case reopened at the next annual 
meeting of the Conference and make, if 
he wishes so to do, a request for restora- 
tion to the active relationship, which, if 
granted, the Bishop must make him an 
“appointment” or give him a pastorate. 

Your article clearly states that the 
Bishop warned Mr. Buckner that his 
“letter increased the difficulty of his 
appointment to a parish” and that then 
he “reiterated” his views in a farewell 
sermon. The Conference was in no 
sense exceeding its authority or violat- 
ing any spirit of “justice” or “liberty” 
if it decided for the above-named condi- 
tion or any other that it was for the best 
interests of the Church to retire Mr. 
Buckner from the active ministry. It 
was not a “heresy” case or a trial, but 
merely a prudential action. 

[Rev.] CHARLES S. ROBERTSON. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Westfield, New York. 


af 
[: your editorial in a recent issue on 

“The Case of Mr. Buckner” you are in 
error in several respects. 

First, you have heard only Brother 
Buckner’s side of the case and have pre- 
judged the whole question from having 
read his pamphlet. You can prove any- 
thing by that method. You yourself say 
even a criminal is allowed his day in 
court; why assume on the basis of one 
man’s pamphlet that Bishop Stuntz and 
the great Nebraska Conference are a 
band of benighted heresy hunters, with 
the spirit of the Inquisition? 

Second, you assume that in the field 
of religion a man’s opinions do not mat- 
ter, providing only he is sincere. That 
the Church has no right to deny fellow- 
ship to men for mistaken or supposedly 
mistaken beliefs, providing the men 
themselves are of the right spirit. 

On that assumption, would you be will- 
ing to let Eugene Debs help you edit 
The Outlook just because he is utterly 
sincere? Are you correct in assuming 
that beliefs have nothing to do with de- 
termining life? Is not the man who 
holds a mistaken view on a fundamental 
auestion really more dangerous if he 
holds it sincerely? Thackeray in his 
lectures on the Four Georges, discussing 
George III, remarks that most of the 
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evil in the world has been caused by men 
who sincerely meant well. 

Third, you are in error as to the real 
question in Mr. Buckner’s case. Men’s 
beliefs do matter, but in his case the 
matter of heresy was not an _ issue, 
though he has sought to make it appear 
so. His creed, his published and spoken 
beliefs, are shared by probably ninety 


per cent of the ministers of the Method-° 


ist Church. Bishop Stuntz himself be- 
longs to the liberal school. Outside of 
Iowa, I cannot conceive a poorer place 
than Nebraska in which to organize a 
heresy hunt. Doctrines are not issues 
out here—sometimes I wish our folks 
cared a little more about doctrine. 

You have heard of the preacher who 
preached a very ambitious series of ser- 
mons on the existence of God, giving the 
arguments of atheists and agnostics in 
great detail, with his answers to them. 
An old sister in the congregation, when 
the series was ended, said she had en- 
joyed the sermons very much, but, in 
spite of them all, she still believed there 
was a God! That may illustrate Brother 
Buckner’s attitude. He is not an origi- 
nal investigator, but a man who late in 
life has allowed himself to become un- 
duly excited by accepting certain views 
about the Bible, inspiration, Christianity, 
which most of his brethren in the min- 
istry have quietly accepted long ago. 
In his excitement he has fancied himself 
a scholarly pioneer in the fight for 
ecclesiastical freedom—like Dr. Briggs, 
say. .He is really a camp-follower who 
kas come on the scene after the battle 
is over, but he has come to fight, and 
fight he will. So he insists on a public 
martyrdom, being tried at the bar of 
his Conference for heresy, etc. How can 
you try a man for heresy when no one 
believes him to be a heretic? That is 
passing the ultimate limit in brotherly 
accommodation. Brother Buckner was 
not tried at all. He was not deposed 
from the ministry. The legal aspects of 
the case are simply leagues away from 
your putting of it. 

In his recent ministry Brother Buck- 
ner made a hobby of liberalism, fighting 
in his pulpit battles which were over 
long ago, raising issues where no one 
suspected there were any issues. He 
made himself unacceptable, not at Au- 
rora alone, where he burned his bridges 
behind him by a farewell sermon, but by 
publishing his views broadcast over 
Nebraska. Grant that the things he said 
were true; they were not important 
enough to make issues, divisive issues, 
in local congregations. You can lead a 
congregation to accept the new view- 
point as to the Bible, if you are wise, but 
you cannot do it by ridicule and bellig- 
erency. A church audience is not a 
group of theological students, to be,the 
victims of literary criticism of docu- 
ments. They*are a group of people who 
want to be led, who have little time for 


study themselves, and they want, not 


methods and processes, but constructive 
and inspiring results, not problems. Mr. 
3nekner déalt and continued to deal 
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with problems; defiantly and with much 
fuss and trumpeting he battered the 
stuffing out of straw men which he set 
up in his pulpit. 

The law of the Church provides that 
when it is alleged of any man that he 
is unacceptable a Committee on Confer- 
ence Relations (which exists in every 
Conference) shall inquire into the case 
and, if they see fit, may recommend to 
the Conference that he be “located.” 
This is not expulsion from the ministry, 
but the man “located” is no longer a 
member of an annual Conference and 
has no annuity pension to look forward 
to in his old age. But there is another 
law. The Church has fixed the age of 
sixty-five when a man can voluntarily 
with honor retire from the active minis- 
try. He is still a minister, still a mem- 
ber of Conference, but is no longer ap- 
pointed to a field, and receives instead 
year by year a pension, based upon a 
fixed rate, so much for every year he has 
served. Brother Buckner, according to 
your statement, was sixty-seven years 
old, two years past the age for voluntary 
retirement. The law provides that men 
of any age, younger than sixty-five or 
past that age, may without their consent 
be..retired by recommendation of the 
Committee on Conference Relations and 
vote of the annual Conference. You thus 
see that the procedure to-locate a man— 
virtually put him-out.of the Conference 
though not out of the ministry—and to 
retire a man is the same; first the com- 
mittee recommendation, then the vote in 
Conference session with the opportunity 
for debate in Conference. Every year 
men are retired who think themselves 
still young and vigorous and acceptable, 
but the people say No, and they are 
given retirement and a pension which, 
though small, keeps from absolute pov- 
erty. 

Brother Buckner was: note tried. for 
heresy, nor dismissed.from: the}@on fer- 
ence without trial because. of: Laibtesy, 
because he, and he alone, is a liberal 
advanced thinker and the rest of us are 
afraid of freedom as he seeks to make it 
appear. He was not even located as no 
longer acceptable. He was retired— 
given the most honorable place possible 
to a man, retired simply because he was 
no longer acceptable for.a charge. Be- 
cause of his tactless way. of raising old 
issues from the dead all over the Con- 
ference charges were saying, “We do not 
want him,” and the appointing powers 
simply refused to send.tg a field a man 
whom the people did not: want. His age 
made the retirement anything but an in- 
justice, he had his opportunity for a 
hearing both before the Committee and 
the Conference, whether he availed him- 
self of it or not—in fact, a larger oppor- 
tunity than is given to a man placed on 
trial. For the law of the Methodist 
Church does not place a man on trial be- 
fore the Conference session (except very 
rarely, and then at the discretion of the 
Conference). The ordinary procedure is 
trial by a select number, whose decision 
is final unless the accused appeals to a 
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judicial conference. This decision is re- 
ported to the Conference, but is not sub- 
ject to debate or vote. It closes the 
question. 

I have written you at this great 
length, not believing that I will influ- 
ence you in the least nor that you will 
feel disposed to publish any part of this 
long communication, but simply to call 
your attention to the need of hearing 
both sides. The Outlook boasts its lib- 
erality, it is self-conscious in its liberal 
attitude; let it show its real liberalism 
by hearing what the other side has to 
say. [Rev.] J. E. HaBListon, 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Grand Rapids, Iowa. 

mm 

‘ S. Parson Buckner’s difficulty 

about the dealings of the Israelites 
with the Canaanites. It perplexes him 
because he reads in the Old Testament 
that God instructed the Israelites to 
clean up the Canaanites, man, woman, 
and child. He does not feel that God, 
being a good God, gave them any such 
instructions, and surely he is entitled to 
entertain that sentiment. But God is a 
very large idea, which our human con- 
sciousness cannot measure with any tape 
line that is yet at its command. The 
‘and God said’ of the Old Testament 
books seems very like a detail of phrase- 
ology, which expressed the sense of the 
Israelite leaders, however derived, that 
the Canaanites were a bad lot, with 
whom the chosen people must not be 
mixed up either in race or religion. 
Parson Buckner may be right about 
what ‘God said’ in the Old Testament, 
but surely he can be either right or 
wrong without impairing his value as 
an expositor of the teachings of ‘Christ. 
Ministers are expected, while they are 
still young, at the threshold of their pro- 
fession, to accept a lot of assertions 


_ about the Bible that it takes a lifetime 


often to understand. It is not really 
necessary that they should do it. The 
beliefs that they must have, if they are 
to be useful ministers, are few and sim- 
ple. 

“The ministerial employment seems 
nowadays to have two branches. one of 
them concerned with spiritual matters 
and the other with organization and its 
fruits as they appear in what we call 
good works. The aim of organization 
seems to be largely to take care of peo- 
ple’s material needs. That branth of the 
ministerial employment is concerned a 
good deal with raising money and spend- 
ing it. The other branch has to do with 
quite a different matter—with reaching 
into the invisible world and drawing 
out of it strength and direction for hu- 
man life, and that is a very personal 
adventure to which organization can be 
only supplementary. Both of these la- 
bors, of course, are important, but this 
last office is the great function of the 
ministry. Religion is the tie that binds 
the visible to the invisible world. The 
pith of religion is the belief in immor- 
tality. The practice of religion has to 
do with the relief of material human 
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needs, but for the spirit that incites us 
to succor the widows and the fatherless, 
the needy and the sick, and to foster the 
increase of knowledge, we are instructed 
to go to the great source of charity and 
understanding in the invisible world. 
The church by its existence, by its ser- 
vice, by its institutions helps us to do 
that. It gives us assurance that the 
invisible world is accessible to us, that 
there is help for us there if we will seek 
it. And so it helps, or should help, us 
to get a better understanding of our re 
lations with men and a better intelli- 
gence in dealing with them. Those are 
the things the world now most needs— 
more than food, more than clothes, more 
than relief of any kind, though the need 
of these in many countries is still bitter 
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beyond all precedent. It needs under- 
standing of life, understanding of our 
fellow-men, and an inspired inielligence 
in putting ourselves in their places and 
dealing with them as we should wish to 
be dealt with. 

“The office of the Bible is to help to 
give us that understanding of life. We 
get it mainly from the New Testament, 
of which the Old Testament is the back- 
ground, and, to us Christians, mainly 
valuable in that capacity. We do not, 
as Christians, profess to get our stand- 
ards of conduct from the Old Testament, 
or shape our deportment on the behavior 
of the Israelites. We are not excused 
for anything we do because the Israel- 
ites did it. They are not the example 
we profess to follow. That example is 
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in the New Testament. Accordingly, we 
have no serious occasion to worry about 
what seems to us misconduct in the 
Chiidren of Israel, or about the locutions 
their historians used in recording their 
exploits. Still, the Old Testament is 
very interesting in showing us how 


-folks behaved in Asia some centuries 


ago, and what sort of religion they had, 
and New Testament and Old are alike in 
recording a steady, operating, and in- 
spiring belief in the invisible world, and 
that is one of the vastly important mat- 
ters to understanding of which the Bible 
gives invaluable help.” 

—Ertract from article by Edward 
8S. Martin in “Editor’s Easy Chair” 
of Harper’s Magazine for January, 
1928. 


HIS EXCELLENCY TIM HEALY 


HE appointment of Mr. T. M. 
Healy, K.C., as Governor-General 
of the Irish Free State has lifted 
into prominence once more a vital and 
scintillating personality. “Tim Healy,” 
as he was known by everybody in the 
House of Commons for a long period of 
years, was a shining light in an assem- 
bly where individuality counts far more 
than any correctitude of political prin- 
ciple. That is another way of saying 
that he was an ardent human soul, and 
there are few of these in any legislature, 
however distinguished. He never was 
the leader of the Irish party, and it is 
one of the paradoxes of the man that it 
was his very bigness which stood in the 
way of his appointment as commander- 
in-chief. He was too utterly contemptu- 
ous of petty convention, far too impa- 
tient to conciliate stupidity; he could 
not bother with the management of 
mediocre M.P.’s, and so in philosophical 
detachment he surveyed a field of battle 
into which he occasionally descended 
with the force of a thunderbolt. 

If from this you have the impression 
that Mr. Healy was an aloof, austere 
picture of dignity, consumed with a 
sense of his own importance, you are 
mistaken. Mr. Healy—I recall him well 


in Parliament—was a short, thickset 
man, with head canted forward, and 
with reflective eyes hidden behind 


glasses, a man who never obtruded him- 
self; the kindest, gentlest, and most 
modest of individuals in private, who 
would go out of his way to do a good 
turn for any acquaintance in need of 
it; just a type of amiable middle-aged 
benevolence. To the unseeing and un- 
thinking who had never had the chance 
of observing him in action Tim Healy 
might have appeared a reserved and 
somewhat stodgy merchant who had re- 
tired from business, who concealed ob- 
tuseness behind a comfortable placidity. 
And yet this was the man whom the 
keenest minds and the greatest fighters 
for a quarter of a century in the British 
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TIMOTHY HEALY, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 


IRELAND 


Parliament knew as “Tiger Tim.” I can 
see him now in those years between 1907 
and 1912, when I observed Parliament 
from the Press Gallery, as he sat at the 
end of a bench below the gangway in 
silk hat tilted over his forehead, appar- 
ently somnolent, as a debate droned on. 








And then I can see him taking his hat 
from his head, rising slowly from his 
seat as he placed his hat on the bench 
beside him, and in his deep tones saying, 
“Mr. Speaker, I rise to oppose the 
amendment.” It was like an electric 
spark in the dull House. ‘Within a min- 
ute members were flocking in from the 
lobby, from the smoking-rooms and the 
dining-rooms. “Tim Healy is up!” That 
was enough. With measured mordancy 
and rolling phrases which cut like a 
whiplash, he attacked the Government, 
and then, at a cheering word from the 
Opposition, he turned slowly to them and 
poured words of vitriol on his applaud- 
ers; and after that, being at feud with 
some of his own compatriots, he ges- 
tured slow contempt towards them. And, 
finally, dropping every trace of. bitter- 
ness, in a few pungent sentences he went 
to the heart of the matter under discus- 
sion, showing a clarity of thought and a 
wise generosity which was as dramatic 
as anything that had preceded it. Alto- 
gether he did not speak for more than 
a quarter of an hour; it was the 
event of the sitting. I began to have 
a new comprehension of the famous Tim 
Healy. 

Many stories are told about his wit, 
but they give only one side of the man. 
Naturally, it is an interesting side. 
There was the famous instance when, 
the Foreign Office vote being under dis- 
cussion, he tried to bring in some burn- 
ing question about Ireland, and the 
Speaker stopped him as being out of 
crder; only foreign countries must be 
referred to. “I bow to your ruling,” said 
Mr. Healy, gravely. “I speak now as a 
native of Uganda. I was born in 
Uganda.” The staggered House gasped 
for breath, and the Speaker sought in 
his mind for precedents, and then Mr. 
Healy went on with an almost ponderous 
gravity to argue the needs for a canal 
system in his native Uganda, some of 
the cities in which bore names like 
Ballyglass and the administrators of 
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which had names like Pat Coghlan. 
With a seriousness which refused to be 
disturbed by the peals of laughter, he 
made out a trenchant case for reform in 
his native country. 

A few days ago a friend of mine asked 
Lord Balfour, the great protagonist of 
the Tories in those days, what was the 
funniest comment he ever heard Tim 
Healy make. Lord Balfour replied: 
“Why, once when his Irish colleague, 
Joe Devlin, rose and poured forth tor- 
rents of eloquence, Tim obliterated the 
effects of Devlin’s excellent speech by 
rising and saying, with deep decorum, 
‘I have listened to the claptrap of this 
duodecimo Demosthenes.’” You have to 
realize the extremely short and ex- 
tremely thickset figure of Mr. Devlin, as 
well as to know his gifts of fervent ex- 
pression, to understand the merriment 
which shook the House of Commons at 
the tribute from his political colleague. 

But this serves, as I have said, only 
to express a small part of the new 
Governor-General for Ireland. With a 
deadly wit, an incapacity for suffering 
fools gladly, with hidden fires of pa- 
triotic passion, Mr. Healy combines one 
of the most practical minds of his gen- 
eration among Irish statesmen. A mas- 






F all things men fight for to-day, 
() from the Occident to the Orient, 

by all odds the greatest trouble- 
breeder on earth is business hunger. 

Modern nations more and more find 
themselves in the hard grasp of indus- 
trial necessity. They are driven into a 
scramble for raw materials and widen- 
ing markets. The-battle for the world’s 
business has placed the dollar sign in 
the forefront of international relations. 

Yet the world is waging a war against 
new wars. 

The danger confronting the world is 
not in the competition of international 
business itself; but in the backing up of 
commercial interests by military force. 

Those fearsome of the new conflicts 
which can well flare up from the embers 
of the Great War have long seen this 
danger to peace. The world’s business, 
however, is clearly seeing that military 
adventures to open up world markets 
are not only dangerous but are com- 
mercially futile. 

This is a first lesson in the reconstruc- 
tion of international politics. Probably 
nowhere in the world has it been better 
exemplified than in the case of the 
Japanese military machine in Siberia. 

Business—the business of finding the 
Mikado’s land elbow-room for economic 
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ter of eloquence, words are but trifles to 
Lim; he is concerned about facts, facts 
all the time. Excellent sentiments leave 
him unmoved; what he wants are re- 
sults. 

I see that he has just been inter- 
viewed on his appointment; and what 
was his main theme in a genial talk? 
It was this: That England must remove 
the quarantine embargo on Irish cattle, 
because it was by the cattle industry 
that Ireland could be helped towards 
prosperity. That cattle question cropped 
up throughout the talk. Mr. Healy, 
knowing well that his words would be 
fully reported, rammed it home in half 
a dozen ways. I dare say it seemed a 
little incidental: to some readers of the 
newspapers, but Mr. Healy knew what 
he was after; I have little doubt that 
he will get it. 

A more unpretentious man of emi- 
nence could not be found. He is always 
accessible; he puts on not the slightest 
air of superiority, apart perhaps from 
the fact that he.generally wears a tailed 
coat and a silk hat, being naturally a 
well-groomed man. But if one has an 


idea that Mr. Healy has within him 
deeply ingrained feelings of what, for 
want of a better term, may be called 
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expansion—and not politics brought 
Japan into Siberia under cover of the 
Great War. It is also business, not the 
politicians, which has taken the Japa- 
nese Empire out again. After five years 
of militant experimentation, the im- 
perialistic balance-sheet can show not a 

















CAIDA, WHO COMMANDED THE CZECHO- 
SLOVAKS IN EASTERN SIBERIA 
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democracy it is. well to be prepared for 
new surprises. I have heard Mr. Healy 
described, and I believe with some truth, 
as the great Irish Tory. With all his 
unostentatiousness, he is a mental aris- 
tocrat; with all his gentleness of de- 
meanor, he is a believer in authority. 
If any one takes liberties with this ap- 
parently meek-mannered man, he gets 
the shock of his life; he was not called 
“Tiger Tim” for nothing. Meeting him 
face to face, a student of men will be 
impressed immediately by that wonder- 
ful forehead—high and rounded, with 
something that gives at once a sense of 
nobility. You may light a quizzicalness 
in those deep-set eyes, but they will go 
back to a dreaminess which somehow 
implies a vision denied to lesser mortals. 
He has a natural dignity of spirit which 
goes well with his new office. Moreover, 
he is big enough to see that the fate and 
the happiness of Ireland are linked up 
with the fate and happiness of England. 
He is not provincial; he will be as much 
at home in Downing Street as he is in 
Dublin. It seems that he has the whole- 
hearted confidence of Ireland; he has no 
less the confidence of -the people of 
Britain—a confidence, be it said, mingled 
with affection. 






LESSON IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 
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single yen of dividends; to the contrary, 
there is a deficit running into the hun- 
dreds of millions. 


THE STARTING-POINT: ALLIED INTERVENTION 


The war-time resurrection of Czecho- 
slovakian nationality among 50,000 pris- 
oners of old Russia in the Ukraine when 
Bolshevism was in its beginnings fur- 
nished the starting-point. Caught as 
pawns between Red and Allied diplo- 
macy in Europe, the Czechoslovaks 
finally turned on the Bolsheviks and 
commenced to fight their way out éast- 
ward through Siberia. They became a 
screen behind which the anti-Reds and, 
eventually, the Allies operated in a 
struggle to confine Bolshevism to the 
west. 

Occupying the shoestring of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway from the Urals to the 
Pacific, by the summer of 1918 the 
Czechoslovaks found their position thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory from a military 
and a political standpoint. Allied inter- 
vention from the Far East took place 
nominally to extricate these war-made 
friends without a country stranded in 
the heart of Eurasia. The United States 
participated with extreme reluctance 
It was on the express understanding 
with her allies that the purpose was to 
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WHY JAPAN PLAYED A LONE HAND IN SIBERIA 


(1) The Allies intervene in the summer of 1918 to ex- 


tricate the Czechoslovakian troops whose evacuation 


through Siberia became threatened by the advance of the 
Reds occupying western Siberia after the coup of the 
Whites (anti-Reds). 

(2) The anti-Bolshevik Kolchak Government, forced 
eastward from Omsk to Irkutsk, on Lake Baikal, collapses 
in the winter of 1919-20 under Bolshevik attacks from the 
west and uprisings against the Whites in the east. 

(3) The Far Eastern Republic is established by pro- 
Bolshevik Siberians in Chita in the early part of 1921, 
and becomes a buffer state between the Soviets and Whites 
occupying the Maritime Province with the support of the 
Japanese. 

(4) The Japanese forces become dominant with the 
withdrawal of the Allies and the United States on the 
completion of the repatriation of the Czechoslovaks 
through Vladivostok (7), although the Interallied Techni- 
cal Commission continues to administer the Chinese east- 





ern section of the Trans-Siberian Railway where it crosses 
Manchuria (4). 

(5) The Far Eastern Republic, consolidating its control 
along the Amur, comes into conflict with Japan, which 
alone remained in occupation of Russian soil after 1920. 

(6) This aroused bitter hostility among the Russian 
population, resulting in the Nikolaevsk affair, in which a 
Japanese garrison and residents were wiped out, etc. 

(7) Therefore the Japanese remained in control of Vladi- 
vostok, the Pacific gateway to Russia, the mouth of the 
Amur, and the Russian part of Saghalien; ostensibly to 
secure reparations, but actually to intrench Japan in con- 
trol of the vast resources of the Russian East. Japanese 
statecraft desired to fortify her position on the Pacific. 

(8) In the meantime Bolshevik moves against the White 
raiders operating from Chinese territory with Japanese 
support result in the Reds supplanting the Chinese over- 
lordship in Outer Mongolia and seeking to build up a 
sovietized buffer state. 
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be limited to the repatriation of the 
Czechoslovaks. America, however, found 
herself in the position of being the prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way of the Japa- 
nese efforts to capitalize the Allied inter- 
vention in a business way. 

The Japanese high command, with the 
military party in Tokyo dominating 
Japan’s diplomacy, speedily showed its 
hand. Although all the Powers agreed 
that none should send more than 7,200 
men, Japan swamped the joint interven- 
tion with 77,000; and, with military 
policy on the basis of seniority invested 
in the Japanese commander-in-chief, the 
Japanese forces overwhelmingly domi- 


nated eastern Siberia. While they«dealt’ 


with this part of the Russian East from 


Lake Baikal to the Pacific as. though > 


Japan had won it by right of conquest, 
American soldiers convoyed our pub- 
licity agents attempting to reassure the 
Siberians as to Allied intentions and 
undertook to rehabilitate the railways in 
the face of Japanese obstruction of a 
deliberately provocative character. 


THE SIBERIAN STAKES 

There was no secret about Japan’s 
intentions. The vital need of the 
Mikado’s land was not political expan- 


sion for her population so much as as- 


suring herself of the economic resources 
at hand in East Asia for industrializa- 
tion. Siberia’s natural wealth beckoned 
irresistibly, and the Japanese high com- 
mand seemed in a position to deliver the 
commercial opportunity Japanese busi- 
ness needed. 

So long as the Great War lasted the 
Western Powers could do nothing to up- 
set Japan’s military screen, behind which 
Japanese business established itself. Fi- 
nally, with the Czechoslovaks evacuated 
and the anti-Bolsheviks collapsing, the 
Allies and America withdrew their forces 
from Siberia; but the Japanese stayed, in 
spite of ambiguous promises to leave the 
Russian East. Japan, after the tem- 
porary reduction of her troops forced by 
the United States earlier, promptly in- 
creased them again to 100,000, converted 
strategic cities of the Amur and the 
Maritime Provinces into virtual Japa- 
nese fortresses, backed the sanguinary 
troop of anti-Red “patriots” plundering 
under the guise of a counter-revolution, 





and, at the price of evacuation, tried to 
buy their way into an economic mastery 
of the Pacific coast. 

But reactionary and invader inevi- 
tably found their position more and 
more precarious as the provinces of the 
old Russian Empire from Transbaikalia, 
through the Amur, Priamur, and the 
maritime regions, even to Vladivostok 
rose against this spoliation. From the 
movement backed by the Bolsheviks, 
now supreme in the rest of Siberia, 
there grew the buffer state of the “Far 
Eastern Republic,” including in these 
provinces, with an area of over 1,000,000 
square miles, a population of 2,000,000, 
and vast resources of coal, iron, and 
other strategic minerals. With the 
Japanese diplomacy employing every 
means to intrench itself in this veritable 
treasure-house of the Far East, there 
came the Washington Conference. 


THE FAILURE OF “MILITARY UNDERWRITING” 


The-Arms Conference insured the fail- 
ure of the Japanese efforts to dominate 
the commercial future-of Siberia for gen- 
erations by this attempt at the “military 
underwriting” of Japan’s business needs. 

The jingoistic basis of a Japanese 
forward policy in the East—to insure 
Japan against the menace of encroaching 
“white-manism”—was dissipated into 
thin air by the magic of the Hughes 
armaments programme and the Four- 
Power Pacific Treaty. 
largely responsible for Japan’s adhesion 
to the Washington proposals, Admiral 
Baron Kato, returned to Tokyo to head 
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the Government of the Mikado’s land in 
June of 1922; and as Premier of Japan 
he immediately launched a struggle to 
carry out the spirit of the negotiations 
in the New World. His coming into 
office meant governmental economy, 
sadly needed by Japanese business under 
the strain of world-wide deflation, the 
reduction of the Japanese army, and the 
fulfillment of Japanese promises at 
Washington to withdraw from Siberia. 
It was a decisive defeat for the military 
party; and it put an -end-to the scheme 
of using the Japanese high command to 
underwrite the economic ambitions of 
the Mikado’s land for the monopolistic 
exploitation of Siberia. 






NEW WORLD POLITICS FOR OLD 


The Kato Ministry has taught Japan 
a first lesson in international relations: 
force defeats its own ends if economic 
advantage is the objective in this new 
world of business realities. It has cost 
the Mikado’s land half a billion yen gold 
(perhaps as high as" $370;000,000 gold) 
to find out in Siberia that a military 
machine cannot make business for a na- 
tion to-day. 

So, five years after the Allied inter- 
vention began the occupation of Siberia 
as an emergency measure born of the 
Great War, Japan has completed her 
evacuation of the last’ stronghold held 
by her on the Russian mainland of Asia. 
When one pauses to weigh this little- 
understood episode of the Great War, 
the diplomatic -marvel of the situation 
comes home. Overnight a great scheme 
of empire has collapsed. It was not be- 
cause of any dramatic challenge of 
Japan’s course of action from the West- 
ern Powers. It was upset by a turn of 
world events about the Mikado’s land 
bringing home to the Japanese people the 
high costs of military adventure. Japan 
sounded taps on embattled business 
in Siberia because it failed as a dollars- 
and-cents proposition. There is nothing 
in it that Japan cannot get much more 
easily by friendly business statesman- 
ship which builds up, instead of tearing 
down, international .relations. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKS 


RETIRING ALONG THE TRANS-SIBERIAN 
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From Miss Alcyon Robinson, Los Angeles, California 


NATIVE PALMS OF 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


“With their feet in the 
water, their heads in the 
sun,” according to Ara- 
bian agriculturists’ direc- 
tions for growing palms, 
these ancient native palms 
of Southern California 
flourish in  rock-bound 
Palm Canyon, 116 miles 
south of Los Angeles. 
These are said to be the 
only remaining  nativi 
wild palms to be found 
in the United States. 
Recently the United 
States Government cre- 
ated the Monument of 
Palms, a park 1,600 acres 
in extent, to safeguard 
these giant sentinels of 
the desert 
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| hotograph copyright (U. S. A.), 1922, by Robert T. Aitken 
FAATAUA FALLS, NEAR PAPETE, TAHITI 


“The Falls of Maataua have repaid many a nature lover for his laborious climb to the only vantage 
point from whick their full beauty may be seen. Unfortunately for those who have not yet made 
that climb,”’ our contribvtor says, “it happens that the infant industries of Tahiti need inexpensive 
electricity to foster their growth. A power company has been granted. the right to use the Falls for 
a hydroelectric plant, for which the survey and preliminary plans have already been completed. And 
so even in isolated, easy-going Tahiti beauty must be sacrificed that commercialism may flourish!” 














MOTHER came to me the other 
A day with a story that set me 

thinking about the subject-matter 
of this article. I have lived practically 
my entire life in an American environ- 
ment—only a few. memory glimpses of 
Nevski Prospect and the brilliant St. 
Petersburg of the old régime are out of 
the New World picture—and I have 
taken both my Judaism and my Ameri- 
ecanism for granted. One doesn’t argue 
about the virtues of his parents, espe- 
cially if he is indebted to ‘them head 
over heels for whatever has made life 
worth living. 

The mother—let us call her Mrs. 
Rosengarten—was in a state of extreme 
agitation. 

“My son Myron has not been admitted 
to ——.”” She named a well-known medi- 
eal college in an Eastern State. 

“Better luck next time,” I comforted. 
“Perhaps he will pass his examinations 
successfully if he works a bit harder. 
Myron is a very young man. He can 
afford another year of general training. 
In fact, it will do him good.” 

“T am afraid,” she sighed, “that 
there’s no hope for my boy. They didn’t 
tell me so, but T know he was kept out 
for only one reason: he is a Jew.” 

“Mrs. Rosengarten,” I urged, as pa- 
tiently as I knew how, “aren’t you fall- 
ing into an old fallacy? Why should 
you rush to embrace martyrdom? There 
are surely other reasons than the one 
you named. Did you inquire about the 
results of the test?” 

She explained that Myron had been 
subjected to the new psychological tests. 
She had ascertained that his rating was 
very high. It was so high, in fact, that 
the boy had entertained no doubts about 
his admission. He had taken it for 
granted that. prospective students would 
be accepted in the order of their stand- 
ing, and his was among the ranking five. 
When the notice of rejection came, it 
carried with it no palliative in the form 
of a reason. Nothing was stated except 
the bare fact that Myron Rosengarten 
was not to be admitted at the medical 
school in question. Both the boy and 
the mother drew the inferénce I found 
it hard to accept. 

“Mother,” the boy had queried in his 
despair, “am I an American or am I 
not?” 

The youth had aiways taken for 
granted one of the implications of 
Americanism—a square deal. The ex- 
clusion had made him feel declassé. He 
had been born in this country, and had 
assumed until the shock of his last ex- 
perience that no American could pos- 
sibly be humiliated as he had been. A 
normal lad, studious, mischievous, a 
dreamer of adolescent dreams, a devotee 
of athletics, he had set his heart on be 
coming a physician. He would have 
74 


THE DIFFICULT ART OF BEING A JEW 


BY ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


taken gamely rejection for any fault that 
it lay in his power to remedy. What 
had struck him, he felt, was a blow in 
the dark. His patriotism, his most 
sacred beliefs in American democracy 
and fair play, were outraged. In his 
anguish came the first great doubt of 
his life, expressed in “Am I an Ameri- 
can or am I not?” 


A SHELL-SHOCKED PEOPLE 


T occurred to me, after I had heard this 
I mother’s story, that I belonged to a 
shell-shocked people. Everything which 
seems queer to other people about Jew- 
ish reactions may be explained by this 
hypothesis. Sometimes the shocked con- 
dition is inherited; sometimes it comes 
as it did to this boy. The feeling is 
akin to the sting of a lash meant for 
slaves on the back of a free man, the 
harsh word intended for a gutter-snipe 
addressed to a gentleman of refinement, 
the realization that the world is stand- 
ing on its head topsy-turvy, that virtues 
are vices, that white is black. The rem- 
nants of Russian nobility earning a pre- 
carious livelihood as waiters and wait- 
resses in the café chantants of Harbin, 
China, know exactly what I mean. 

Because of this condition of mind and 
soul a Jew frequently sees anti-Semitism 
where none is intended. He starts vio- 
lently at the rustling of a piece of paper 
earried along by the wind. Over-con- 
scious of his Jewishness and super-sensi- 
tive to what others, non-Jews, do and 
say, he ascribes devious motives to their 
simplest actions. It is so easy and con- 
venient to explain away all the: failures 
of life by reference to this one* cause 
that the weakling falls readily into the 
temptation. He can always cite: plerity 


of examples, and is never at a loss for*»: 


seeming justification of his abnormality. 
While I cannot sympathize with: cot-% 


stant whining and complaining, feeling . 


that such yielding to petty irritation ‘is: 


a far cry from our Maccabean inheri-*: 


tance, I can understand its genesis and 
its possible cure. Hilaire Belloc in his 
latest book on the Jews expresses sur-,- 
prise at the abnormal reactions of Jews 
socially. The very word, “Jew,” he gays, 
“is regarded by some of my coreligion- 
ists as a term of reproach.” Some of 
his friends were offended when-~ he’ re- 
ferred to them as Jews. It is true, ob- 
versely, that some simple-minded Jews 
are more or less flattered when they 
are not recognized as such. All this is 
a phase of shell-shock. There is always 
in most Jews the sub-conscious fear, 
“Where will the next brick come from?” 

Take a normal people with a passion 
for initiative and leadership, expose 
them for thousands of years to persecu- 
tion, to active and passive hatreds, to 
cruelties as fiendish as any devised by 
the ingenious brain of man to rack his 


fellow human beings, and you are bound 
to get some queer reactions. Native 
strength, blue blood, call it what you 
will, is bound to assert itself again and 
again in spite of any obstacles that may 
be put up. But also there is bound to 
appear on many a face the furtive look 
of those who dwell in everlasting fear 
and in many a form the cringing stoop 
of the man who imminently expects to 
be kicked. Most often the furtive ex- 
pression and the cringing stoop are not 
seen. They are in the soul. 

Conditions and environment have been 
responsible for great. changes among 
Jews. With a naturaladaptiveness, they 
look ‘and ‘act “like ‘the people among 
whom they find themselves. The best 
example of this: principle is the Italian 
Jew, who in every respect is an Italian 
like the others. There are no discrepan- 
cies, no differences whatsoever, between 
the Roman or the Venetian Jew and his 
fellow-citizen except such as are inher- 
ent in different religious practices. 
From a civic, social, intellectual, com- 
mercial, and political standpoint they 
are indistinguishable. 

A striking test can be made by any 
one interested. Take a picture. of a 
typical Galician Jew with his ear-locks 
and his long capote or cloak, and place 
it beside that of an American Jew of 
the same social status. And the psychic 
differences will seem even greater than 
the physical. Thank God, the American 
Jew still walks upright! As some one 
onee said, “A country. gets the kind of 
Jews it deserves.” 

The condition of shell-shock is not the 
result merely of what .happened in the 
remote past. In fact,:it has been truly 
noted that the way.to eliminate the Jew 
is to make him Happy and prosperous. 
Tn his exalted state of freedom from care 
*and.worry he irons out all distinctions 
“between. himself and his fellows, inter- 
~marries freely, changes his religion be- 
Cause: it keeps him from ready inter- 
course with his neighbors, and becomes 
completely assimilated. But where there 
is constant; prodding, where a man’s 
Judaism makes a difference in his social 
or civic rights, the Jew often develops 
stubborn*fesistance. It is the old fable 
of thé’wihd and the sun. 


Thx 


SYMPATHY WITH SUFFERING 
CO-RELIGIONISTS 


SRAEL is scattered over the entire in- 

habited globe, although the total 
number of Jews throughout the world is 
estimated at only fifteen million. Here 
and there in scattered communities they 
get together for social as well as re- 
ligious purposes. Among Jews the world 
over there is a bond of sympathy which 
is difficult to explain. It functions prin- 
cipally in the relief of suffering, rarely 
in co-operative constructive effort. The 
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myth of Jewish world domination will 
remain a myth as long as the Jewish 
temperament reacts substantially as it 
now does. In the main, the impulse for 
initiative and leadership is so strong 
that there are always too many officers 
and too few followers. One need only 
observe the irrevocable schisms in 
Jewish religion, in Jewish life, letters, 
and political opinion—Zionistic feuds 
are a good example—to realize how 
fantastic, how wildly improbable, is the 
yarn about world conquest. 

Every Jew is a potential philanthro- 
pist. The reason for this is very clear. 
From the first moment of Jewish con- 
sciousness he is made to realize his re- 
sponsibility for every other Jew on the 
face of the earth. Strangely enough, 
this lesson is impressed upon him by 
; non-Jews. If a Jew misbehaves in a 
publie place, if his voice is too loud, his 
manner too aggressive, his clothing too 
flashy, he overhears some such remark 
as: “The Jews! They never know how 
to behave.” The flip generalization in 
one fell swoop covers every one of the 
Jewish faith in hovel and palace, in 
homes of refinement and culture as well 
as in slum tenements located in the for- 
eign quarters of overgrown cities. If a 
Jew commits larceny, it is not’a thicf 











who took the money but again that 
i strange criminal the Jew, who never 
4 could be trusted. On the other hand, 


if he attains eminence the classification 
no longer holds. Thus Bergson is the 
great French philosopher, Mendelssohn 
the great German composer, and Ein- 
stein the great German scientist. 
Because of this the Jew develops a 
“jumpy” state of nerves. He is so often 
; swept into the wrong category that he 
accepts it as.a regular thing, although 
his resentment at the injustice never 
wanes. Seldom must any other group, 
classified in any way whatsoever, listen 
to so much unintelligent, often mali- 
cious, opinion about itself. 


THE SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
HE American Jew has always right- 
; fully considered himself fortunate. 
He pitied Jews who had to live anywhere 
else. His only rival in happiness was 
perhaps the English Jew. English peo- 
ple have stolidly upheld the privileges 
; accorded to British Jews by Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. Both in the United 
States and in England hostile propa- 
ganda against the Jews as a group was 
unknown. There may have been iso- 
lated cases of dislike or prejudice, but 
no organized attack of the kind that de- 
veloped in both countries after the war. 
In England anti-Semitism has proved 
Y more or less futile. It has resulted in 
; no special hardship for British Jews, 
although the sensation of being berated 
is in itself not pleasant. In the United 
L States, unfortunately, the effects seem to 
have been more damaging. Mob think- 
ing is responsible. It is so easy to get 
on the band wagon and shout against 
some one. Rationalizing dislike is an 
old sport of tyrants. 
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The hue and cry.against the immi- 
grant has left its impress upon the Jew, 
in spite of the fact that the latter is 
hardly a newcomer on American soil. 
There were Jews in the New Amsterdam 
of Peter Stuyvesant and patriotic Jew- 
ish communities in Revolutionary days. 
Haym Salomon, who gave his fortune to 
the cause of freedom, is a well-known 
instance, but there were many others 
just as devoted, if less affluent. In spite 
of a few loud-mouthed agitators who 
make themselves easily heard, Ameri- 
cars of the Jewish faith, like their 
fellow-citizens, have stood ever ready, as 
the statistics of the World War attest, 
to give, not only their wealth, but their 
lives, at their country’s call. The immi- 
grant Jews who settled here came to 
stay. Their descendants are to be found 
in every walk of commerce, industry, 
art, science, and professional life to-day. 
Any person so inclined can draw up 
with the aid of “Who’s Who” his own 
list of eminent men and women who pro- 
fess the Jewish faith. This is men- 
tioned merely to explain the resentment 
of the Jew in being regarded either 
directly or by implication as an out- 
sider. 

To understand, therefore, how difficult 
it ts to be a Jew one must hypothesize 
an honest, earnest effort to make good, 
thwarted on every hand by ignorance 
and malice. That this ignorance and 
malice are often found in unexpected 
places makes the situation all the more 
complex. 

Assume, friend reader, that you are 
an American Jew whose parents and 
grandparents were born here—in short, 
that you have no connections that. mat- 
ter with any other country. In the days 
before the war you found your faith no 
bar to success or happiness. Every 
place worth getting, every acquaintance 
or friend worth having, was yours df you 
had the gifts of personality, to" acquire 
them. It is true that. some college 
fraternities discriminated against Jew- 
ish young men and women, -no. matter 
how eligible otherwise, but this, was no 
handicap. In everv college there were 
non-sectarian groups that. Tecognized 
your merit if you had it. “ 

To-day you would find, the: ‘air, r charged 
with suspicion. Your desire ‘to ‘live nor- 
mally, with your Judaism in” your sub- 
consciousness, where it -belongs, would 
-be constantly baffled. If you become, as 
a result of the frigid attitude of others, 
somewhat shy and retiring, you are ac- 
cused of clannishness. Should you put 
on a bold front and determine to. batter 
your way to recognition, you-hear. mur- 
murs that you are ill-bred and aggres- 
sive. Such conduct isexpected ‘of you. 
The familiar generalization is flaunted, 
the generalization you have been expect- 
ing and dreading all the while: “The 
Jews are—” Supply the missing adjec- 
tives. 

Suppose you are readily accepted, as 
often happens, into the society of your 
equals; your lot even then is somewhat 
precarious unless your friends are of the 
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sort that judge you by your quality and 
not by your label. You become that 
well-known phenomenon, the “Jewish 
friend” who is used to prove the toler. 
ance of your neighbor every time he 
proves particularly disagreeable to one 
of your co-religionists. “I have many 
Jewish friends,” is an expression a Jew 
dreads to hear. He immediately trans- ~ 
lates it to mean what it does: “I am 
always conscious of the fact that you 
and I are different.” Another abhorred 
locution comes in the form of an in- 
sulting compliment: “You do not look 
like a Jew.” This, freely paraphrased, 
implies: “Jews are awful freaks. I am 
happy to note that you, old scout, look 
human.” 

The art of being a Jew is thus seen to 
be difficult socially, though not impossi- 
ble. One needs a good, thick skin and 
occasionally convenient mental obtuse- 
ness. An attitude of detachment from 
other Jews helps also. Happy is the ab- 
solutely independent mortal who has no 
concern for others of his kind. He does 
not suffer vicariously. 

I will not here go into the familiar 
annoyances of a social nature, such as 
exclusion from certain neighborhoods, 
houses, summer hotels. Refined Ameri- 
can Jews are very cautious about choos- 
ing their residences as well as their 
summer resorts. They do not wish to 
invite insult. A diverting jest’ about 
“consumptives, dogs, and Jews not ad- 
mitted” was sometimes included in the 
prospectus, to make the punishment fit 
the crime. 

Again, although these problems can 
and have been satisfactorily solved—the 
refined Jew never goes where he is not 
wanted—nevertheless the very fact of 
their existence is irritating psychically. 
It leaves a scar somewhere on the soul 
and contributes to the shell-shocked con- 
dition to which I have already referred. 
To get the full force of this assume that 
you are the son or daughter of a blue- 
blooded, ancient race, that your ances- 
tors were among the first to give the 





. world a code of practical ethics, that 


they were responsible for the accepted 
religion of most of the civilized popula- 
tion of the globe, that they were of un- 
disputed aristocratic lineage, that their 
family tree included sages, heroes, and 
kings. Then have a moron bar you 
from his summer hotel in some such 
merry fashion as I have indicated, and 
you-will not .be in the mood to repeat 
with Browning, “All’s well with the 
world!” 

Commercially and industrially you are 
again the prey of the prejudiced and the 
unthinking. If only an absolute stand- 
ard were held before you which you 
must attain before being admitted into 
the ranks of desirable workers, you 
would have no right to complain. But 
some of the very best positions are 
closed to you by reason of your faith.” 
Newspaper advertisements, more or less 
frankly, make this clear to you. The 
usual euphemism is, “Christian firm has 
an opening for,” etc. You are defeated 














'before the battle begins. “No interview, 
‘no: ehanee:'to make good, is: yours. ‘For 
‘that “reason “Jews ‘seek | independénce “as 
-$oon"as they can get it. “This phase has 
in itself more than enough material for 
an article. I am interested only in 
pointing out that it exists and con- 
tributes to making the art of being a 
Jew more difficult. 

The college situation is familiar to all. 
In some instances, as in the case of 
young Rosengarten, there seems to have 
been a miscarriage of justice. A recent 
editorial in The Outlook contains a point 
of view worth considering. Colleges, it 
pointed out, have their standards and 
their traditions to maintain. They are 
responsible to this and future genera- 
tions for the cultural training of their 
students, their professional skill and 
ethies, their preparation for leadership. 
The colleges cannot, therefore, be cen- 
sured for rejecting men who would im- 
pair or make impossible this important 
work. But no race or religious lines 
must be drawn. Accept or reject Jews 
according to the same standards as 
others, whatever those standards may be, 
mental, social, physical, ethical. 

This leads to a few suggestions for 
making the art of being a Jew less diffi- 
cult of achievement. The Outlook edi- 
torial to which I refer suggests a solu- 
tion., 


THE OUTLOOK 


iWirst:6f.all,ithe American Jew must 


ifeél,:as helhasifelt heretofore, that abso- 
‘hite etiteria of worth will be applied in 


judging his fitness for taking his place 
and doing his share in various fields of 
National life and endeavor. This prin- 
ciple to be effective must have a sweep- 
ing application socially, commercially, 
industrially, professionally, education- 
ally. He must not for a moment suspect 
that European taboos of caste, race, 
creed, prevail here. Merit, and merit 
only, in a broad sense, must be made the 
open sesame to everything and every 
one American worth while. 

A corollary of this principle is the 
Rooseveltian “square deal.” The Ameri- 
can Jew must be as reasonably sure of 
getting it in private life as he would be 
before the most impartial court of jus- 
tice in the world. 

Secondly, non-Jews who are above ac- 
cepting the superficial .generalizations 
which are so confounding and confusing 
must preach to all the gospel of patience. 
The Jews have their share of undesira- 
bles. These must not be accepted as 
typical or characteristic. The faults of 
the. older immigrant generation, and 
especially of the younger, uncertain, 
second generation, will gradually be 
worn away. They are due to maladjust- 
ments which time will correct. Esne- 
cially is this true of the loudness, ag- 
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gressiveness, and bad manners generally 
of a vociferous group which includes 
both slum inhabitant and nouveau riche. 
The Jew must be regarded as neither 
devil. nor saint, just a plain human being 
strikingly like others in his vices and 
virtues. 

Thirdly, let us bring to bear on the 
Jewish problem as well as on other per- 
plexing phases of our National life the 
gift of understanding. Agitator and 
propagandist tremble before the thinker. 
It is the last who gets at the truth be- 
hind the smoke screen of their words. 
Remember that the Jew has suffered 
many, many years from a campaign of 
misrepresentation. Give him the benefit 
of your own experience. Such an aitti- 
tude is bound to subtract something 
from the total of the world’s misery. 
Above all, we must keep free from the 
poisons of the Old World. 

I have endeavored briefly to sketch a 
few considerations for the guidance of 
my fellow-citizens who have found Jew- 
ish psychology a bit perplexing. The 
writer is a born optimist. He continues 
to cherish, in spite of everything, a feel- 
ing that all will turn out well in the 
end, that a day will come, hastened by 
Americans of the Roosevelt type, when 
we may all, by emphasizing similarities 
instead of differences, “live happily ever 
after.” 






WHAT IS GOOD SINGING?’ 


demonstrations made by the audi- 
ences which attend the operatic 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, you will probably arrive at the 
conclusion that the essentials of good 
singing are loudness of tone and ability 
to emit sounds of unusually acute pitch. 
Yet it is only a few years since thou- 
sands hung upon the purely musical 
delivery of Mme. Sembrich, or listened 
with delight to the stream of liquid 
melody from the lips of Mme. Melba. 
And still a little later Carnegie Hall 
used to be crowded whenever the former 
gave one of her incomparable song re- 
citals, in which the highest and lasting 
ideals of good singing were exemplified. 
For the true definition of good singing 
makes it the art of interpreting text by 
the musical tones of the human voice. 
The necessity of interpretation is too 
often forgotten. The need of beautiful 
tone never is, but the public at times ac- 
quire vitiated taste in regard to beauty. 
However, it is conceded that if singing 
is to be good the tones must be beauti- 
ful, for the materials of artistic expres- 


T you observe the character of the 


1 Other articles on the “Enjoyment of Music” 
in which Mr. Henderson discussed respectively 
piano piaying, violin playing, and orchestral 
playing were published in The Outlook for De- 
cember 20, December 27, and January 3. 
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(C) Mishkin 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
“It is only a few years since thousands hung 
upon the purely musical delivery of Mme. 
Sembrich” 

sion should always be beautiful. False 
ideals of art often prevail, and we have 
pictures, sculptures, and poems on revolt- 
ing and ugly themes. But the artist’s 





palette, the sculptor’s marble, and the 
poet’s vocabulary may still retain their 
native glory. You cannot make great 
statues of mire, great pictures with dirty 
water, nor great songs with raucous 
sounds. So that we are brought back 
to the conception of singing formed by 
the early Italian masters of the seven- 
teenth century. Their vocal ideals were 
beautiful quality of tones, similarity of 
quality throughout the range of the 
voice, flawless smoothness and elegance 
in delivery, flexibility and agility, and 
power. These items are enumerated in 
something closely approaching the order 
of their importance. Power is placed 
last because in all the great periods of 
vocal art it has been the least estéemed 
of all the vocal equipment. 

The translation of sounds into sense 
requires the use of words, and these 
must go hand in hand with the beautiful 
tone without marring it. Therefore to- 
gether with tone quality we need what 
is loosely called among singers diction. 
The traits of this are perfect pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels, perfect articulation 
of the consonants, and textual phrase- 
ology, or word phrasing, which shall 
bring out fully the sense of the words 
and at the same time not mar the sym- 
metry of the musical phrase. Too many 
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(C) Mishkin 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


“That excellent American artist Clarence 

Whitehill, who delights his hearers by perfect 

diction in German as well as in French, 
Italian, and English” 


singers consider only the musical 
phrase, and indeed composers often con- 
struct their musical phrases so that the 
textual phrase cannot be kept intact. 

When you go to the opera, you hear 
a vast amount of ugly tone, sometimes 
shrieking, sometimes growling,’ some- 
times almost barking. The plea in ex- 
tenuation is that dramatic utterance 
demands these things. The fact that the 
passionate eloquence of the orchestra 
never requires barks on the trombone, 
quacks on the clarinet, or squeals on the 
violin does not occur to those who make 
this plea, nor do they note the pregnant 
fact that there is nothing on the printed 
page of the score to indicate the deliv- 
ery of anything but musical tones. The 
truth is that when we employ the hu- 
man voice as a musical medium it must 
produce only musical tones. Bad tone 
is abnormal. It obtrudes upon the 
hearer a disturbing element; it distracts 
his attention from the musical thought 
to the instrument uttering it. The voice 
is an instrument of expression. Its 
office is not to draw our attention away 
from the music to itself either by a 
parade of skill or by deficiency in natu- 
ral beauty. 

The tones should surround and en- 
wrap the hearer in an atmosphere of 
pure human influence. This atmosphere 
is alive with the vibrations of a living 
human instrument, acting not only un- 
der, but-in the highest and most glorify- 
ing union with, human _ intelligence, 
emotion, and spiritual aspiration. It is 
the living element in singing, its enfold- 
ing of the hearer in the actual product 
of the body and soul of the musician, 
that raises this art above all other music 
in the potency of its influence on the 
listener. 

Now if you should be privileged to sit 
among a company of singers engaged in 
a diseussion of their art, you would 
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learn that they apparently regard beauty 
of tone as the only desideratum. How 
to produce tones the best way is their 
endless theme, upon which they make a 
thousand variations. This is because 
the ultimate object of all musical technic 
is the production of beautiful, warm, 
vitalizing tone under no matter what 
difficult conditions. The violinist and 
the pianist seek for such tone just as 
assiduously as the singer. The witchery 
of Paderewski’s piano playing was that, 
no matter how rapid the flight of his 
fingers, he always made the piano sing. 

Equality throughout the scale is es- 
sential to the perfection of. a beautiful 
voice. It preserves the identity of the 
organ. A clarinet does not at any time 
sound like an oboe. It is all unmis- 
takably clarinet in tone from the bottom 
to the top of its scale. The English 
horn, the contralto of the oboe, does not 
merely extend the oboe scale down- 
wards; it has its own characteristic 
quality. It is not a lowered soprano, but 
a genuine contralto. A voice should be 
all one voice. Sophia Scalchi, famous 
contralto of forty years ago, rejoiced in 
the possession of four distinct registers 
or qualities of tone. Her celebrity was 
gained by other excellences which tri- 
umphed over the defects in her scale. 
Mme. Melba, on the other hand, had a 
perfectly equalized voice. Its scale was 
like that of a fine piano. 

Flexibility in vocal terminology means 
the power of the voice to increase or 
diminish its force easily and through a 
hundred different degrees. This power 
is the very essence of expression. It is 
not the only means indeed, but the one 
without which the others are almost cer- 
tain to fail. It is the twin sister of 
emphasis in reading. It enlivens the 
rhythm of singing by enabling the artist 
to impart to it an endless variety of 
accent. Also it is one of the features of 
singing most neglected, especially at the 
opera, where there are as a rule two 
kinds of dynamics, very soft and very 
loud, mostly the latter. When Maurel 
used to sing Iago in Verdi’s “Otello,” 
he always made the deepest impression 
in the entire opera by his half-whispered 
narration to Otello of Cassio’s dream. 
He did not utter a single loud sound, 
but, singing sotto voce, imparted such 
amazing intensity of expression by his 
subtlety of accent that -he achieved a 
veritable dramatic triimph. How: Sem- 
brich used -to thrill us with the last few 
measures of “Der Nussbaum,” which she 
murmured Jin the most delicately ac- 
cented manrer. Such singers had ac- 
quired a perfect flexibility of voice. 

Agility is quite another matter. Its 
meaning is obvious, but its significance 
not rightly understood. It does not 
necessarily mean the power to deliver 
passages at an astonishing speed. Its 
grea'er value lies in its gift of the 
power to utter tones with perfect free- 
dom and smoothness. It may astonish 
the reader to learn that a vast majority 
of the public singers of to-day cannot 
correctly sing a simple scale. For the 

















(C) Mishkin 
ALESSANDRO BONCI 

“It is possible to become even a famous opera 
singer without possessing a big voice. Mme. 
Sembrich did not have one, neither did Bonci”’ 
matter of that, more than half the pian- 
ists cannot play one, except very slowly. 
To sing simple scales fluently and 
smoothly is one of the fundamental 
requisites of a vocalist’s equipment. But 
in these days of haste students are un- 
willing to give sufficient time to purely 
technical preparation. 

A good trill is’ sufficiently scarce 
among the famous singers, and it is 
almost non-existent among the unknown. 
Even the eminent Galli-Curci has not a 
perfect trill. The truth is that the vast 
majority of singers are afflicted with 
what is called throat tightness, which 
comes chiefly from laborious operation 
of muscles. These same muscles ought 
to work with the fluency and elasticity 
of those of a highly trained gymnast, 
who turns a back somersault just as 
readily as the ordinary man steps down- 
stairs. But to attain the ease and per- 
fect smoothness of such operation de- 
mands long and scientific training, and 
that is what the young singer of to-day 
is unwilling to undergo. To be sure 
there is not so much use for agile sing- 
ing in the modern operas as in the older 
ones, but the consummate command of 
tone and its gradations which results 
from mastery of florid singing enables 
the vocal artist to impart to the music 
of Wagner or Puccini color and vitality 
far beyond the reach of the laborious 
singer. 

The best technical performance is 
always that which is not overtaxed. 
There should always be a technical re- 
serve fund. Mme. Sembrich singing 
“The Bell Keeper’s Little Daughter” and 
Lilli Lehmann delivering the clarion 
call of Briinnhilde both stood upon the 
solid foundations of their splendid tech- 
nic in florid song. Miss Ponselle strug- 
gling bravely with “Ernani involami” 
betrayed the absence of the foundation. 

Of course every one should be able to 
give the full volume of the voice when 























(C) Mishkin 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCT 
“A good trill is sufficiently scarce among the 
famous singers. . .. Even the eminent Galli- 
Cureil has not a perfect trill” 

that is necessary, but power is the least 
important of all vocal qualities. It is 
possible to become even a famous opera 
singer without possessing a big voice. 
Mme. Sembrich did not have one, neither 
did Bonci nor Renaud. It is pretty well 
established that most of the celebrated 
singers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries did not. The works of 
the old masters of Italian opera from 
Searlatti down to Handel, and indeed as 
far as Mozart and Gluck, were not 
heavily scored. It was in the early part 
of the last century that the “big tone 
habit,” as I have often called it, began 
to prevail. With it the rage for high 
notes also came. Some one once said 
to Albert Niemann, the great Wagner 
singer, that he never delivered any ring- 
ing high tones—which was true enough, 
since Wagner does not ask his tenors for 
anything above A. Niemann replied, “I 
ean sing a high B flat that will put the 
gas out, but that’s not art.” In these 
days one may observe voice after voice 
going to pieces by reason of the fatal 
forcing of it in the search after big 
tones and high tones. 

We may sum up the discussion of the 
musical emission of the voice by saying 
that it should begin with an attack as 
clear and pure as the stroke of a bell 
by a velvet-covered hammer and that 
thereafter it should continue with the 
fluency, clarity, and rippling beauty of 
a sunlit brook. When that demand of 
good singing is met, it falls short of the 
demands of true art if it does not go 
hand in hand with a clear delivery of 
the text. Singers call this “diction.” It 
is not a good term, but most musicai 
terminology is defective. 

The first requisite of good diction is 
correct pronunciation of the vowels. It 
is impossible to recognize a word if the 
vowels are changed. It is impossible to 


produce beautiful tones under all textual 
conditions if the singer cannot sing all 
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the vowels easily at any position in his 
scale. When I first listened to the Brit- 
ish oratorio singers, Edward Lloyd, Ben 
Davies, and others, I marveled at the 
ease with which they pronounced their 
text anywhere from the bottom to the 
top of their voices. In the course of 
time I learned their secret. They 
sounded all their vowels purely and 
freely. Because they habitually spoke 
English roundly and in their mouths 
(not in their throats, as so many of us 
do) they could sing it without the slight- 
est difficulty. And from their own 
tongue to Italian, and thence to others, 
was not a difficult progress. The early 
Italian masters insisted on _ correct 
vowel pronunciation. But in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century careless- 
ness began to be habitual, and hence we 
find Francesco Tosi in his book on florid 
singing, published in 1723, complaining 
that some “artists” sang so that one 
could not tell whether they said “bella” 
or “dallo,” “more” or mare.” 
Consonants must be clearly and 
smoothly enunciated, otherwise the out- 
line of the word is blurred, or even 
obliterated. Over-elaboration of con- 
sonantal delivery has for many years 
been the chief fault of the German 
school. The typical. German singer 
modifies all his vowels to suit his own 
convenience and seeks clear speech 
through exaggeration of consonants. 
How unnecessary this is has been dem- 
onstrated by many singers, for example, 
by that excellent American artist Clar- 
ence Whitehill, who delights his hearers 
by perfect diction in German as well as 
in French, Italian, and English. Enrico 
Caruso, who was praised more for the 
natural qualities of his voice than for 
the traits of his art, was a master of 
diction. Mr. Bonci is another. I once 
went to a recital in which he sang 
songs in English for the first time. My 

















(C) Mishkin 
BENIAMINO GIGLI 


“Gigli won his spurs at the Metropolitan by 

the magic of his ‘mezza voce.’ The old-fash- 

ioned ‘high C tenor’ (as he was always advere 
tised) is out of date” 
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(C) Mishkin 
FRIFDA HEMPEL 


“That is why I call down blessings on the 
heads of such singers as John McCormack, 
RNeinald Werrenrath, George Hamlin, Frieda 
Iilempel, and other symmetrically equipped 
artists. They travel through the world carry- 
ing an understanding of beautiful songs to 
people hungry for beauty” 

statement the next morning was that 
“the only way you could escape under- 
standing everything he said was to go 
out of the hall.” . 

In the smooth delivery of lines of text 
good. phrasing is needed. It must pri- 
marily be musical, but the sense of the 
text must be preserved unless the com- 
poser has made the musical phrase so 
that this is impossible, and in that case 
he must bear the censure. Good phras- 
ing calls for breath control, which many 
singers lack. The expression “breath 
support” is frequently used, but it is 
misleading. For long-sustained phrases 
support is required, but for the infini- 
tesimal gradations of force and, above 
all, for that airy delivery which the old 
masters called “spinning the tone” it is 
control that is needed. This rests upon 
a perfect command of all the muscles 
employed in inhalation and exhalation. 
To be able to control the column of air 
in the throat as delicately as a master 
pianist controls his fingers is to have 
solved the vital secret of singing. A 
singer whose song is a prolonged shout 
can excite the receptive hearers who re- 
spond with their own shouts of “bravo,” 
but he will never stir any deep emo- 
tions. Gigli won his spurs at the Metro- 
politan by the magic of his mezza voce. 
The old-fashioned “high C tenor” (as he 
was always advertised) is out of date. 
His specialty was singing—to refer to 
Niemann’s remark—to “put the gas out.” 
Neither Gigli nor the promising young 
American Chamlee will extinguish any 
electric lights, but they may spread 
clouds before some stars. 

In the end we find ourselves at the 
beginning. Singing is the interpretation 
of text by the musical tones of the hu- 
man voice. This makes it rather hard on 
those interpreters who sin only against 
the pitch, but do all else well. Maria 
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Ivogun, who evoked much. poetic com- 
ment last season, was prone to out-of- 
tune singing, and ever since she first 
charmed the multitudes Mme. Galli- 
Curci has been noted for her untimely 
indulgence in an accidental flat. 

But there has never been a perfect 
singer. The ideal is sought, but not 
attained. Some excel in one detail, some 
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in another; but most break the com- 
mandments referring to vowels and con- 
sonants. For when a singer has to 
choose between an effective tone and 
enunciation, he always votes for tone. 
He can hardly be blamed for this, be- 
cause the vast majority of the public is 
with him. Most people listen to a voice 
as if it were an instrument playing a 


BEDROOM SUITE 
A ONE-ACT COMEDY 
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tune to which there were no words. 
That is why I call down blessings on the 
heads of such singers as John McCor- 
mack, Reinald Werrenrath, George 
Hamlin, Frieda Hempel, and other sym- 
metrically equipped artists. They travel 
through the world carrying an under- 
standing of beautiful songs to people 
hungry for beauty. 


BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


partment Store, 

CHARACTERS: JERRY, the Window 
Dresser. Aice, from the Book Depart- 
ment, Ni@gHT WATCHMAN, 

The scene represents the show window 
of a department store, in which a “bed- 
room suite” is to be displayed for the 
January Sale. The author believes—he 
hopes not erroneously—that a depart- 
ment or furniture store would willingly 
lend (or rent) the necessary pieces for 
the advertisement of being thanked on 
the programme. 

The back and sides of the display 
space are of wood paneling—preferably 
of a cheap ruddy mahogany or rosewood 
color. At the rear, near the L. corner, 
is a wide opening where one of tne mova- 
ble panels has been slid aside. This 
aperture, supposed to open into. the 
ground floor of the store, is backed by 
some dark hanging. 

When the curtain rises, the furniture, 
dvaperics, toilet knickknacks, ete. (with 
which the window is to be “dressed’’) 
are in disarray. The furniture is prob- 
ably pseudo-mahogany, or “American 
walnut,” or clse that dreadful pallid 
yellowish timber- the stores call (I 
think). “satinwood.” At any rate, the 
whole display has the garish shop- 
window effect. Against the L. partition, 
a feminine dressing-table, with a low 
stool between its two lobes. At the 
back, a masculine “dresser’—what used 
to be called a chest of drawers or bureau. 
Toward the R. side, placed at an. angle 
(according to the best tenets of window- 
display technique), a large double bed. 
Against R. wall, a “chifforobe.” At the 
head of the bed, on R. side, a small stand 
‘with an electric lamp in cretonne shade. 
Between bed and dressing-table, L. side, 
a table with a reading-lamp; at L. side 
of this table, a chaise longue; on the 
floor, an “Oriental” rug of rather opu- 
lent pattern. Against the rear wall, and 
carefully laid out on a white sheet on 
the floor, are a large number a odd- 
ments—framed pictures, hair-brushes, 
manicure sets, book-rests, ete. 


GS ectm A Show Window in a De- 


1 All stage rights, professional and amateur, 
reserved by the author. Application to produce 
this play must be made to the author, in care of 
the “Evening Post,’’ 20 Vesey Street, New York 
City. 


Enters through the aperture at the 
rear (the only door) Jerry, the store’s 
window dresser. (He thinks of him- 
self as “display manager.”) He is in 
waistcoat and shirt-sleeves; breezy, 
dapper, quick-witted, uncultured, but 
extremely shrewd; a man of twenty- 
five or thereabouts, whose natural am- 
bition and alert eye for theatric effects 
have lifted him to this important posi- 
tion. He is a typical product of the 
department-store world, where con- 
tinual contact with all the smare and 
luxurious things that money can buy 
imparts a plausible outward polish 
without any inwardness of genuine 
taste. It would be. interesting to 
meditate upon this character, but 
brevity is indicated. At any rate, you 
must understand that our friend, in 
spite of his mercantile smartness, has 
something of the enthusiastic artist in 
his heart. He is impassioned with his 
work, loves it; and whatever of cyni- 
cism or Skepticism there may be in 
him is quite laid aside when he sets 
upon. his practiced work—dressing a 
window in such fashion as to impress 
and seduce. the kind of customers 
catered to by that store. His trousers 
are magnificently pressed; he probably 
wears suéde-topped shoes; and has a 
thin . gold watch-chain diagonally 
across his vest. 

He carries on his arm a silk ki- 
mono, a smoking-jacket, a_ coverlet, 
and some chintz draperies; and has 
in. his hand a long memorandum list. 
He throws the garments, ctc.. on the 
chaise longue and picks up from the 
rear an enormous pair of felt slippers. 
which he puts on over his shoes. He 
walks about, checking off the articles 
of display on his memorandum. 


Jerry. Seven-piece Jacobean (he vro- 
nounces “bean” like the vegetable) 
Period bedroom suit (sic)—vanity dres- 
ser, bridegroom dresser, chifforobe, bed, 
lamp. stand, boudoir table (he pro- 
nounces boudoir just as spelled) and 
shays lounge.—O. K.! 

(From the rear, behind the bed, he 
brings two signs, which he places 
down close to the footlights, one R.. 
one L. One says: 


JANUARY SALE 
the other: 
SEVEN-PIECE 
JACOBEAN 
BEDROOM SUITE 
$398.75 


He picks up the coverlet from the 
chaise longue, spreads it over the bed, 
arranges the bolster, etc. He kneels 
down to straighten the rug under the 
bed. While he is on his knees at the 
bedside, giving a final smoothing to 
the covers, enter ALICE, carrying three 
or four books, 

Alice (from the Book Department) 
need not be.assumed to be literary in 
her tastes. She is perhaps twenty- 
three, has worked her way up from 
ceash-girl, and has found life in a de- 
partment store extremely amusing. 
She is brisk, confident, comely, ambi- 
tious, even a bit impertinent. Prob- 
ably also a little touched with rebel- 
lion, natural enough in a girl who sees 
so many of the comfortable things of 
iife going to women. no more gifted 
than herself, and often not so intelli- 
gent, She is wearing street clothes, 
as she is ready to leave the store.) 


Alice. Well. Saying your prayers? 

Jerry (quite unabashed, without look- 
ing round). Yeah. Praying for a wo- 
man who might be able to use her bean. 

Alice. You got the closing-time fever, 
that’s what it is. Here’s some books for 
you. : Sullivan sent ’em down for the 
window. 

Jerry (turning). Oh, it’s you—where 
you been? 

Alice. Same as usual. On the job. 

Don’t notice you comin’ around much. 
Jerry. Been busy. 

(He goes on with his work, arrang- 
ing furniture, moving swiftly about 
with certainty and assurance.) 

Alice. Going to lectures, I suppose. 
Jerry (tersely). Yep. 
Alice (sits down on stool by dresser). 

I have to laugh when I think of the 

night we were goin’ to take in a picture. 

Changed your mind and took me to a 

spiel on wall-paper. 

Jerry. What are the books? 
Alice. I didn’t look. (Hramining) 
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“Society and Solitude,” by Emerson. 
“The Life of the Insect,” by Faber (sic). 
“Tales of Mystery and” (cautiously) 
“Rat-i-o-cination,” by Poe. 

Jerry. Another bonehead. What’s the 
matter with Sullivan? Why don’t he 
send me something up to date? 

Alice. He said he picked out some 
swell morocco bindings. 

Jerry (ironically). “Life of the In- 
sect”—that’s appropriate for a bedroom 
suit, ain’t it. 

Alice (good-naturedly). 
get some others instead? 
Jerry. Never mind. 
they can’t see the titles. 
(He is on hands and knees arrang- 
ing clectric light cord from the bed- 
side lamp. Alice sits again on stool.) 
—‘“Life of the Insect.” That’s what I 

lead around this dump. 

(Sweeps rug with dustpan and brush.) 
Alice. It sure is fine to see a man 

doing the housework. 

Jerry. I’ve done it to-night, all right. 
Four windows already. Kitchen suit, 
dining-room suit, bathroom, and nur- 
sery. 

Alice. Quite the family man. You’ll 
make a good husband for some poor 
foundling. 

Jerry (halting work to look at her). 
Say, for a weary working wench you 
pull quite a line of persiflage, don’t you? 
(He pronounces “persiflage”’ to rhyme 
with “rage.’’) 
too if you had this job. Miss Healy in 
the Decorating Department picked out 
the stuff for this window, and look at 
the junk she sent down! Look at that 
rug! 

Alice (tactfully). I think it’s going 
to look slick. Your windows are always 
lovely. 

Jerry. Well, it won’t be so bad when 
we get through with it. 

Alice (admiring dresser). I think this 
furniture’s grand. 

Jerry (affectionately stroking wood- 
work). Yeh. That fellow Jacobean 
turns out some good stuff. 

(Studies table appraisingly, and shifts 
it a little.) 

Alice. You needn’t think you’re the 
only one that has to work overtime. 

Jerry. Well, whyn’t you go home and 
rest up? 

Alice (scornfully). Home! The old 
man cooking his socks on, the radiator 
and mother bawling him out, and the 
kids studying their lessons for high 
school—some sanitarium! The first one 
of us girls that gets home has to wash 
the supper dishes. I stay out late, so 
the kids can get their lessons done in 
the bedroom. They got to have one quiet 
room, ain’t they? You keep me am:ised 
round here a while, you’ll save me the 
price of a movie. 

(Jerry is a trifle embarrassed. He 
is on the point of saying that he'll 
blow her to a movie, but refrains, 
knowing that would make it appear 
she was hinting for such an offer; 

which she wasn’t. He hastens about 

his tasks, and drapes a long strip of 


Want me to 


T’ll put ’em so 


I guess you’d be peeved. 
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curtain fabrie round the heaa of the 

bed and trails it forward across the 

floor toward the middle of the stage. 

Finally he speaks. By the way, you 

must not assume that because they 

speak a bit roughly te each other that 
they are really angry. Such is the 
way of their kind.) 

Jerry. Well, I suppose you think a 
hall bedroom in a lodging-house is a 
de looks home. A home’s a place where 
you can have your. own ice-box and not 
have nobody butting in on you like a 
eurrent events reel. (Admiring his 
drapery.) How’s that—pretty nifty? 

Alice. Slick. Gee, I sometimes won- 
der if folks really live like this! 

Jerry. Sure they do. You get a job 
in the Decoratin’ Department, then 
maybe yuu’ll get sent on a trip tearin’ 
this kinda stuff out of some place where 
they ain’t paid for it. I’ve seen swell 
apartments where it broke your heart 
to rip out the goods just because they 
didn’t come across. 

(A brief pause while he continues to 
arrange furniture, etc.) 

Jerry. I always say the windows are 
the most important part of the whole 


business. That’s your point of contack 
with the public. I like to have ’em 
artistic. You know what I mean: re- 


fined, kinda simple; but these birds 
always want me to shove in a lot of 
truck that don’t belong. No taste, that’s 
what it is. Look at these hand-made 
pastels. (He accents this on the first 
syllable, and holds one up—a saccharine 
picture of the “September Morn” school.) 
That sort of thing’d be all right on 
Fourteenth Street, but this window 
ought to be class. 

Alice. Put it over there, behind the 

bed. It won’t show much there. 
_derry (judges the effect of the picture 
in the suggested position, ands shoots a 
quick glance at her). Say, you got 
ideas, haven’t you? 

Alice (turns round to mirrors on 
dresser, takes off her hat, and pats her 
hair). It must be great to have ‘me of 
these three-side looking-glasses. (Ad- 
justs the mirrors.) I never did get a 
real good look at the back of my head. 

Jerry. That rug, now. That ain’t 
right with this layout. It ought to be 
some of those little rag carpets, kinda 
country-looking and homely. You don’t 
want one of these heavy big rugs in a 
bedroom; it hides up your parkay floor. 
You can’t fool me on this kinda stuff. 
I was brought up in Ohio, in the country, 
where we had that black-walnut furni- 
ture and little red-and-blue wove rugs 
just big enough to stand on when you 
got outa bed on a cold morning. My 
mother used to weave them rugs herself. 
She’d laugh if she coulda known that 
old walnut washstand of hers would be 
all the class nowadays. 

Alice (meditatively, almost as if to 
herself, as she repairs her coiffure bcfore 
the mirror). I’m glad the store wouldn’t 
let the girls bob their hair. Lots of my 
friends who bobbed last year are sore 
about it now. It’s all outa style, and 
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it takes a terrible time to grow out 
again. 

Jerry (absorbed in his theories). Vm 
trying to educate this store up to the 
right kind of window trim. (He is busy 
putting toilet articles on the bureau, 
rear.) Simplicity, that’s it. You don’t 
want to stuff your space full of all kinds 
of tripe. Reticence—d’you get me? I 
used to dress windows for Moskowitz, 
down on Sixth Avenue. That bird was 
crazy about having his windows lifelike. 
When there was a bed in the display, he 
wanted the blanket and sheet turned 
down, just like some one was going to 
climb into it. If it was a double bed, 
he had it turned down on both sides. 
That’s not art. That’s vulgar. (He 
comes forward and lectures her.) You 
don’t want to make your-windows too 
lifelike. This ain’t one of those bedroom 
farces in the theayter. You want a lay- 
out that looks kinda formal and dainty; 
it sort of idealizes things and kids peo- 
ple into thinking they can keep their 
houses that way. 

Alice. There isn’t any room in this 
dresser to keep your clothes. 

Jerry. You keep ’em over there in the 
chifforobe. 

Alice (crosses to chifforobe). Think 
of having three drawers all to yourself! 
At our house my kid sisters got the two 
bottom drawers, and I got to hide my 
silk stockings under the mattress or they 
get them too. There’s no shelves like 
this, neither. 

Jerry. That’s for the husband’s trou- 
sers. Maybe, if he was a sport, he’d let 
you have ’em. : 

Alice (examining the _ chifforobe). 
What—the trousers? ‘ 

Jerry. No; the shelves, of course. 
That’s where you’d keep your chiffon 
blouses. He’d hang his pants in the 
wardrobe. A first-class bedroom suit 
ought to have a wardrobe, with a rod 
in it for the coat-hangers. 

Alice. If I were you, I’d change 
around this chifforobe and the—what do 
you call that thing (points to bureau at 
rear)? 

Jerry. Jacobean calls it a bridegroom 
dresser— 

Alice. Well, Mrs. Jacobean wouldn’t 
want to have to go ’way across the room 
from her dresser to the chifforobe. 

Jcrry. Say, I guess you’re right. 

(He starts to move the pieces.) 

Alice. I'll give you a hand. 

Jerry (as they shift the furniture). 
Quite a little domestic scene—Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacobean on moving day. 

Alice. Gosh—my hair’s coming down. 


Jerry. Lay off, kid. I can do this. 
(However, she helps him finish the 

job.) 

Alice. Tl have to fix my hair. Hope 


you don’t mind. 
(She sits again at the dresser and 
begins to reorder her coiffure.) 

Jerry (humorously). All the conve- 
niences of home. (Brings toilet articles, 
brush, hand-mirror, manicure set, scent 
bottles, silver-framed photo of Mary 
Pickford, etc., and lays them on dresser 
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peside Alice.) If you’re not in a hurry, 

spread these out for me. I want to get 

the real feminine touch in this window. 

I’ve got to make a killing with this lay- 

out. They’re stuck with these seven- 

piece suits, and they want to sell ’em off. 

Alice. I’m wondering about that 
shays lounge and reading-table. That’s 
crazy stuff. People who can afford fix- 
ings like this don’t sit and read in their 
bedrooms. The lady would have a little 
boodwore to loaf in. 

Jerry. Oh, well, it’s kinda nice and 
intimate. When you get back from the 
opera. (Puts a silver thermos decanter 
and glasses on the table, and mimics an 
imaginary aristocrat.) Well, my dear, I 
feel a trifle wakeful. I think I’ll just 
sit here and read a little before I retire. 
1 sha’n’t disturb you, shall I? 

(He jocularly slips on the smoking- 
jacket, throwing kimono to one side, 
and sits down in chaise longue, speak- 
ing to Alice over his shoulder.) 

Then, while she sits in dishabble, or 

negligee, or whatever they call it, remov- 

ing her Teclas, he picks up a book (does 
so) and reads a little about insects, to 
compose his mind. 

(He leans back in chair, in the role 
of the lucurious patrician, and pre- 
tends to read book. Alice, entering 
into the spirit of the game, seizes the 
kimono, unseen by Jerry, and slips it 
round her. With a quick shake she 
lets her hair fall down, and sits at the 
dresser brushing it. She quite caimly 
takes up her part in the burlesque.) 
Alice. Eustace, I have a confession to 

make. These are not the Teclas. I went 

to the bank to-day and got out the real 
pearls. I wanted Mrs. Vanderbilt to see 
them. 

Jerry. It’s quite all right, Gwendolyn, 
quite all right. A beautiful woman de- 
serves beautiful fixings. Things are 
very bearish on the Exchange just now. 
I cleaned up handsomely to-day on—er— 
on Amalgamated Spiders. 

Alice (addressing an imaginary maid). 
I sha’n’t be needing you to-night, Estelle. 
I’ll do my hair-myself. 

Jerry. You’re sure I’m not intrud- 
ing? (Looks round from the chaise 
longue, sees rear view of her in. kimono 
and with her hair down. He is consid- 
erably startled.) Umm—maybe I am. 
(Resumes his own manner, rises, but is 
embarrassed to see her so attractive in 
negligée.) I don’t think I like that 
game. I don’t like the name of Eustace. 
(Takes off smoking-jacket, and stands 
uncertainly as she goes on calmly brush- 
ing her hair.) Cheese it, kid! Maybe 
the watchman— 

(Alice rises, apparently oblivious of 
him, turns about to get a good view 
of herself in the rich silk gown, poses 
a moment, then throws the kimono 
quickly on the floor. She drops rather 
forlornly to the stool and droops over 
the dressing-table, burying her face in 
her arms.) 

Jerry (dismayed). Gee, what’s got 
into the kid? (Approaches, and awk- 
wardly pats her shoulder.) Say, I’m 
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glad you didn’t have it bobbed. (Lvuoks 
apprehensively toward door.) I had no 
idea it was like that. (Touches her hair 
with clumsy tenderness.) Say, anything 
wrong? 

Alice (sits up quietly, and begins to 
coil her hair). Just something I saw in 
the mirror, that’s all. 

Jerry (he is puzzled; he had thought 
she wus crying). In the mirror? 

Alice (with a sort of bitter restraint). 
I wonder if she’s happy. 

Jerry. Who? 

Alice. Mrs. Jacobean. Anybody. 
You’d think they’d ought to be happy 
with all these nice things. Is anybody 
happy? Jerry, you work so hard to 
make a swell display with all this stuff, 
and you just kid people into thinking 
they’re going to be happy when they got 
it. You said so yourself. 

Jerry (cannot understand). What do 
you mean? I don’t get you. 

Alice. I don’t get myself. It’s crazy 
stuff. I don’t know, I just got a kind of 
picture of all of us. Some poor people 
get this bedroom suit, and they think 
they’re goin’ to be happy— 

Jerry, Poor people? Three hundred 
ninety-eight bucks? Poor people don’t 
get this kind of furnishings. 

Alice (still with suppressed bitter- 
ness). I don’t mean poverty poor. I 
mean unhappy. I see them comin’ in 
and out of the store. They buy all these 
swell things; but that don’t make ’em 
feel the way they’d like to feel. Or 
maybe they don’t pay for them, like you 
said, and the Decoratin’ Department 
goes and rips it all out again. I don’t 
know just what I mean; I got a kinda 
picture, that’s all. There’s some of us 
that ain’t meant to be happy, I guess; 
we can’t shine and sparkle like real 
people. Just Tecla people, that’s what 
we are. 

Jerry (comes over, with another ana- 
ious look toward the door, and tries to 
console without exactly knowing what to 
do). There now, kid, I know how it is, 
you’re tired. And, say, you needn’t be- 
Neve I’m going to be one of the Teclas. 
No sir, I’ll string along with the real 


‘beads. I’m not going to be just a win- 


dow-dresser in this dump all my life, not 
by a damn sight! Why, you used to ride 
me about that studying nights and going 
to lectures on wall-paper. Well, when I 
get a home of my own it’s not going to 
be faked like this junk. Believe me. it’s 
going to be real. I see what you mean, 
sure; all this window stuff is poor class, 
no real taste to it. I didn’t know you 
were that sensitive. 

Alice. No, Jerry, you don’t get me. 
I kinda feel it all the time, ’way down 
under, but I don’t know how to say it. 
When I see you fussing round this fool 
window, dolling it up like it was a real 
place, I was thinking how we all get 
stung. We think if we just got some- 
thing or other, we’ll be happy. It’s this 
town, I think. Somehow it ain’t just 
right, New York, for living in. It’s all 
a kind of a show window, full of swell 
things that knock your eye out, but 
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somehow you don’t ever feel just easy 
and at home like. On the level, I believe 
we're all just show windows; we put 
our bright stuff and our slick talk up in 
front, close to the glass; the folks don’t 
see what we feel like behind. I kinda 
like the sound of that Ohio place. Tell 
me some more about it. 

Jerry. It’s so long since I broke away 
from that old-fashion’ stuff, I don’t re- 
member it much. -You’ll feel better now 
you got your hair fixed. It must feel 
sloppy when you got it all hanging 
down, hey? 

Alice. A lot you know about it! Hand 
me my hat, Jerry. (She puts it on. 
Jerry is quite baffied by the turn her 
mood has taken. She gets up and walks 
about, touching the various pieces of 
furniture with a kind of tenderness.) 
All these things look so pretty and—lI 
don’ know, I just got thinking about 
who was going to buy them. I hope 
they’ll be happy, that’s all. There ain’t 
anything wrong in wanting some one to 
be happy, is there? I’d like to leave a 
note in that chifforobe and have some 
dame find it some day when she was 
hunting a handkerchief to cry into, and 
tell her for the lovamike to keep a stiff 
upper lip. If I was furnishin’ this house, 
I think I’d have the same cretonne in 
the dining-room. It’s kinda cheerful. 

Jerry (ironically). Yeh. It seems to 
be. I see what you’re getting at. You 
mean there ain’t nothing quite so good 
as what it looks in the show windows. 
Well, sure. That’s right, I guess. But 
there ain’t no harm in making things 
look a bit better than actual. Gee whiz, 
kid, we all got to jolly ourselves along 
a bit once in a while or we’d quit cold. 
A stick o’ gum don’t keep its taste 
more’n a minute, but lots of folks keeps 
right on chewin’. 

Alice. I was thinking about this win- 
dow when the shade goes up to-morrow 
morning. How nice it’ll look, and all 
the poor simps of women looking in and 
wishing they had things fixed up like 
that. It ain’t fair to fool the women— 
they’re too easy. 

Jerry. I’m not fooling ’em. This stuff 
is all good. It ain’t just glued together. 
I never heard a comeback yet on that 
Jacobean factory. 

Alice. I’m not talking about the fur- 
niture, Jerry. I’m talking about women. 
It’s not fair to play on their instincts 
that way. I’m thinking about mother, 
all the other women. I guess they 
thought life was going to be as pretty 
as a show window. It seems as though 
life ought to be fine, too. I read a book 
once about people who were happy; they 
laughed and said lovely things. Gee, 
you don’t know what it is to be a girl! 
Every girl thinks she’s going to have a 
good time. Well, they get fooled. 

Jerry. Sure, most everybody gets 
fooled sooner or later. I don’t care, so 
long as we don’t get fooled. (Crosses to 
her.) Do you know what I think about 
when I’m dressing these windows? 

(A pause.) 
Alice (evasive). I guess this kind of 
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wood shows the dust pretty bad if you 
don’t keep it rubbed up— 

_ Jerry. I think about you. Every time 
I doll up one of these windows I sort of 
pretend to. myself it’s a real apartment 
and we’re going to live in it. I say to 
myself, This dresser’s for the kid, there 
ain’t anything too good for her; this 
chifforobe is the kind of thing she’ll 
like— 

Alice (nervously). Oh, gee, Jerry, I 
don’t know, I don’t know— 

(She sits on bed, troubled.) 

Jerry. Well, don’t you suppose a man 
has instincts too? Every time I have to 
dress up these furniture windows why, 
naturally, I think about getting married. 
Don’t talk about June being the month 
of weddings. It’s the January reduc- 


tions in furniture that starts ’em off.. 


(Sits beside her, and speaks more 
gently.) It wasn’t till I had all these 
windows to do this year that I just knew 
who it was I wanted to put into ’em. 

Alice (tremulously). If we-could live 
in a window, I guess it’d be easy. But 
living with real folks is hard. 

Jerry (puts his arm round her). Live 
in a window? How do you get that way, 
honey? What do you think we are—wax 
dummies? Now listen, I been waiting to 
spring this on you till I could get that 
damn raise, but if you’re going to fret 
yourself with all this silly stuff you can 
just get wise to things now. There’s 
some little three-room apartments up on 
Haven Avenue— 

Alice (her head on his shoulder). I 
want it, Jerry—I want it. ... You don’t 
think it’s just this furniture—sort of 
getting our goat? 

Jerry. They’ve got a suit up on the 
seventh floor that looks a good deal like 
this— 

Alice (her spirits coming back strong). 
Like this! Oh, Jerry! With a chiffo- 
robe and all? 

(She rises and looks round ecstatically.) 

Jerry. Well, there ain’t no shays 
lounge and no reading-table; but you 
said yourself you didn’t see the sense of 
having them. Any lounging and reading 
we needed to do we could get done in 
the living-room. I got no use for books 
in a bedroom. 

Alice (beginning to scheme). We'd 
have curtains just like this (touching 
drapery)! And a chifforobe! (Opens 
drawers of chifforobe again, with new 
sense of proprietorship.) That shade 
ought to be darker, don’t you thin'? 

Jerry. There isn’t any lamp-stand in 
the suit upstairs. It’s a four-piece set. 
There ain’t space for seven pieces in a 
three-room apartment. ; 

Alice. Bedroom, living-room. ... We'd 
eat in the kitchen? 

Jerry. Sure. Get the grub good and 
hot. In the living-room we could have 
one of those Davenports that turn into 
a bed, and maybe if your ma or some of 
those kid sisters wanted to come and 
visit— 

Alice. Oh, Jerry! The kids could 
come and study their lessons in our 
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living-room while we were out at the 
pictures— 

Jerry (good-humoredly). Sure, once 
in a while. But, say, I’m not going to 
marry a girl just to give her kid sisters 
a quiet place to do their school work. 

Alice. I’m so excited, I can’t help my 
mind running ahead a ways. And listen, 
Jerry—(shyly) Jerry, dear—what do 
you suppose I saw on the seventh floor 
the other day? They’ve got a living- 
room table up there, golden oak, reduced 
*way down. It’s just a little bit scratched 
where someone dropped a kettle on it; 
they had it in the window pouring boil- 
ing water on it to advertise some var- 
nish. With the reduction and the em- 
ployees’ discount we could get it pretty 
cheap. Golden oak’s good; it don’t show 
the dust, like mahogany. , 

Jerry (tenderly, his arm round her). 
I guess you been doping this out ahead 
of time. 

Alice. 
Jerry? 

(Goes to feminine dressing-table, L.) 

Jerry. Surest thing you know. 

Alice. We'll have the bedroom just as 
much like this window as we can, sO as 
not to forget it. 


And a dresser like this one, 


Jerry. Absolutely. Just a little more 
privacy, that’s all— 

Alice. You think we'll be happy, 
Jerry? 


Jerry (holds her). Yes—unless that 
watchman finds us like this. Keep an 
eye open into the store, kid, while I just 
finish off. (She goes to opening at rear 
and looks off into the store while he 
quickly smooths down the bed, lays out 
kimono and smoking-jacket artfully, and 
puts finishing touches to the display.) 

Alice (from doorway). You know 
those scratches on that table won’t mat- 
ter. We can put a doily over them. 
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Jerry (looking hastily at the reading 
table). Scratches? 

Alice. I mean our table. (Pause.) 
I’m just crazy to see this window from 
the outside, to get a good look at it. 

Jerry (looking over his work with 
satisfaction). Well, it’s not so bad. 

Alice. It’s funny to think of all the 
people that’ll look at it from the street, 
and never guess what it means to us. 
I’d like to stand out there and tell them. 
D’you suppose we could find out who 
buys this suit, and write to them and 
tell them they’ve just got to be happy? 

Jerry. Sure they’ll be happy. Any- 
body that’s got three hundred ninety- 
eight bucks to burn on a bedroom suit is 
bound to be. Put on your choker, and 
we'll be going. I'll blow you to a stack 
of wheats and then take you home. I 
guess those kids will have finished their 
lessons by now. 

(Alice slips on her fur neckpiece and 
tukes a last look at herself in the 
dressing-table mirror. Jerry comes be- 
hind her and bends down to look into 
the glass also.) 

Jerry. Who is it you see this time? 
Mrs. Jacobean again? 

Alice. I won’t tell you what I see. 

Jerry. Tll go down and get my coat. 
Meet you at the door. (He tukes off the 
large carpet slippers.) You warm 
enough without any overcoat? 

Alice. I won’t be cold. 

(Enter Watchman, an elderly humorous 
creature, plainly dressed, with a derby 
hat.) 

Watchman. Well, ain’t you through 


yet? 
Jerry. Just quitting, Jim. 
Watchman, Going to put the shades 


up on these windows to-night? 
Jerry (looks at his watch). 

not. Leave ’em till the morning. 
( Exit.) 

You working in the dis- 


Guess 


Watchman. 
play now? 

Alice. Just helping a little. 

Watchman (looking: at the window). 
He’s clever, ain’t he? This looks good 
enough to live in. <A layout like this 
makes ’em want to rush off and set up 
housekeeping. 

(Alice lingers, affectionately touching 
the furniture here and there.) 
Watchman. When I see a window as 

pretty as this, I wonder why I didn’t 

never get married. 

Alice. I’m afraid you’re sentimental, 
Jim. 

Watchman. I guess I am. But I 
couldn’t never find any one feeling soft 
the same time I did. Look the way he’s 
got that piece of curtain laid out. Pretty 
smart. 

Alice (comes up behind him). 
you’re an old darling. 

(She gives him a kiss and hastily 
exits.) 

Watchman (puzzled). What’s the 
idea? Well, they’re all the same. Fur- 
niture sets ’em crazy. 

(As he moves toward the rear opening, 
shaking his head, the curtain falls.) 


Jim, 
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SAVE OUR AMERICAN PYRAMIDS 


BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


Illinois, is the famous group of 
Cahokia Mounds, which have long 
been regarded by archeologists as stand- 
ing in the same relation to the prehis- 
toric Indian culture of the United States 
as the Pyramids do to that of Egypt. 
Originally sixty-eight in number, but 
now only sixty-four, the fate of these 
monuments to a lost civilization has 
been menaced in recent years by the ex- 
pansion of a rapidly growing industria! 
city. Although the region immediately 
surrounding the mounds is an agricul- 
tural one and farming has been carried 
on there for many years, the mounds 
themselves, not being suitable for culti- 
vation, have represented almost a com- 
plete loss, so far as revenue is concerned, 
io their owners. For this reason, and 
because the land on which the mounds 
are located is worth approximately 
$1,000 an acre, the owners have felt that 
unless the State of Illinois purchased 
the property for park purposes they 
would sooner or later be forced into sell- 
ing it for factory sites. The mounds 
would then interfere with commercial 
development area and would be removed. 
In the opinion of archzologists, the 
destruction of these mounds would be 
little short of a calamity. They are the 
most remarkable monuments of their 
sort in the world, and one of them, the 
so-called Monks Mound, is the largest 
known mass of earth ever built by labor 
of human hands. A bill having in view 
the preservation of the mounds failed of 
passage in the Illinois Legislature in 
1913. It appears, however, that it was 
not so much the cost of the land that de 
ierred the State from acting favorably 
in the matter as the question raised by 
some as to whether the mounds were 
really built by man or were merely a 
natural formation, notwithstanding that 
ihere*‘has never been any doubt in the 
minds of archeologists as to their arti- 
ficial construction. 


\ FEW miles from East St. Louis, 

















EAST VIEW OF 


To set at rest all speculation in the 
matter, Professor Warren K. Moorehead, 
the well-known archeologist, with the 
co-operation of the University of IIli- 
nois, the Phillips Academy of Andover, 
Massachusetts, and a number of indi- 
viduals, began a series of explorations of 
several of the mounds in the fall and con- 
tinued the work in the spring, with the 
most convincing and gratifying results. 
Pottery fragments in great abundance, 
large quantities of flint chips, animal 
bones, and many complete Indian burials 
unearthed at considerable depths prove 
conclusively that the mounds are the 
work. of human hands. It is the belief 
of Professor Moorehead that the largest 
of the group, the Monks Mound, so called 
because of the presence there of the 
Trappists during a short period be- 
tween 1808-13, was a very long time in 
building, and that it probably began as 
a repository for the dead. That is, cer- 
tain burials were made, and other small 
mounds added as burials took place. 
Finally, the structure became so large 
that the natives made it into a pyramid, 
added the upper terraces, and used the 
top as a place of residence. 

While nearly all of the Cahokia group 
of mounds remain, their external con- 

















ONE OF THE CONICAL MOUNDS, ABOUT THIRTY-FIVE FEET IN HEIGHT 


MONKS MOUND 


tour has altered since the pioneers in 
Cahokia archeology gave us clear word 
pictures of conditions as they existed 
several generations ago. In all written 
accounts of the mounds most attention 
seems to have been concentrated on 
Monks Mound. In fact, nearly all the 
descriptions center in this ranking 
structure. The highest point of this 
mound as it exists to-day is 102 feet, 
its longest axis is 1,080 feet, and it cov- 
ers slightly more than 16 acres. The 
great Pyramid of Cheops, in Egypt, is 
746 feet square, and the temple of the 
Aztecs in Mexico 680 feet square. In 
volume, therefore, this Cahokia pyramid 
is the greatest structure of its kind 
found anywhere in the world. 

According to the description of a 
writer in 1887, the form of Monks 
Mound at that time was a parallelogram, 
with straight sides, the longer of which 
ran north and south. Its height -was 
estimated at a little over a hundred feet. 
On the southern end, about thirty feet 
above the base, was a terrace or apron, 
containing perhaps two acres of ground. 
On the west side, and some thirty feet 
above the first terrace, was a second one 
of somewhat less extent. The top of the 
mound was flat and divided into two 
parts, the northern end being four or 
five feet higher than the southern por- 
tion. The summit was estimated to con- 
tain about an acre and a half. Near the 
middle of the first terrace, at the base of 
the mound, was a projecting point, ap- 
parently the remains of a graded path- 
way leading from the plain to the ter- 
race. To the northwest corner of the 
base of the structure was what seemed 
to be a small attached mound, in exact 
imitation of the small mounds attached 
to the Pyramids of Egypt, as well as 
those of Mexico. 

Standing on the summit of Monks 
Mound to-day one may clearly observe 
the city of St. Louis, Missouri, six miles 
to the west, and four miles in the same 
direction is East St. Louis. A scant two 
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SKELETON OF A CAHOKIA INDIAN FOUND IN ONE OF THE MOUNDS 


miles west, northwest, and southwest 
are the encroaching factories and rail- 
way yards. While the charm of the 
Great Plain, the primitive simplicity 
and beauty of the American bottoms as 
observed by the pioneers, is of the past, 
it requires no stretch of the imagination 
on the part of those familiar with 
American archeology to catch the point 
of view of these early visitors to the 
Cahokia group. After reading their ac- 
eounts carefully, it is not difficult for 
one, from the top of the great mound, to 
reconstruct the past. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the con- 
tour of many of the mounds has been 
somewhat marred by cultivation and 
otherwise, it would be no great under- 


taking, according to Professor Moore- 
head, to restore them to the pyramidal 
and conical form. About the shores of 
the lake and in the woods, and even be- 
yond the railway, which lies two-thirds 
of a mile south, are nearly a score of 
mounds in practically the same condi- 


tion as they were a century ago. Elimi- 
nating a few mounds on the edge of 
East St. Louis, there spreads out a won- 
derful possibility for a State park. 
Aside from the mounds, the depressions 
or ponds and the Cahokia village site 
are quite important. From the top of 
Monks Mound it may be observed that, 
while certain of the mounds are clus- 
tered together, others are at a considera- 
ble distance apart. In these level spots, 
lying between the mounds is a village 
site, the indications of Indian habitation 
being numerous everywhere, but more 
especially at a point about four hundred 
yards northwest of Monks Mound. It is 
impossible without further exploration, 
however, to give the actual extent of the 
village. It is worthy of note that nearly 
all the relics found at the Cahokia group 
of mounds in the past were taken from 
the low ground between the mounds. 
Some remarkable finds of pottery, imple- 
ments, and shells were made in 1881 in 
the low ground, all being taken from an 
area of about a square rod. Since that 
time numerous other finds have been 
made from time to time by the owners 
of the land during the course of their 
farming operations. 

Last fall Professor Moorehead exca- 


vated at various points in the village 
site and found disturbed ground at 
depths ranging from one to four feet. 
He states that northeast of the domi- 
nant mound the débris appears to be the 
thickest, yet all over the area south of 
the State highway pottery fragments, 
chips, and flint arrowheads may be 
found from the surface to a depth of one 
foot. More than a thousand broken arti- 
facts and pottery were secured from test 
pits, although in the preliminary exami- 
nation there were extensive areas of 
land which the explorers could not test. 

In the limited time Professor Moore- 
head has been working at Cahokia he 
has been able to explore only a few 
mounds with any degree of thorough- 
ness. Perhaps the most interesting of 
these, because it yielded the most speci- 
mens and information, was the Kunne- 
man Mound, located about half a mile 
directly north of Monks site. ~ Originally 
this tumulus was about four hundred 
feet in diameter and conical in shape, 
but some years ago fifteen to sixteen 
feet of the summit was removed. About 
two weeks were spent upon Kunneman 
Mound and excavations made almost to 
the center, bringing to light a number 
of skeletons, great quantities of flint 
chips, broken pottery, animal bones, and 
other refuse scooped up by the natives 
when they took the earth from about 
their cabins to build the mound. 

It was found that this mound, in the 
portion excavated, rested upon a heavy 
layer of clear natural sand, which had 
not been deposited by man. The lowest 
part of the mound is ordinary mixed 
earth, and not stratified. About eight 
feet above the sand, or base, is dark 
earth in which are many broken arti- 
facts. Above this comes a layer of about 
six feet of yellowish loam, and then a 
thin but rather distinct layer of decayed 
vegetation. Next in order come.several 
feet of darker soil, another layer of de- 
cayed vegetation, and finally about ten 
feet of yellow loam containing some 
sand. Evidence in the form of “dumps” 
or basketfuls of earth found in the yel- 
low loam convinced Professor Moore- 
head that the natives carried this earth 
in loads varying from a trifle over a 
peck to a half bushel or more. 
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All the lines and strata composing 
the Kunneman Mound indicate that the 
people did not first build a small conical 
mound and gradually increase the size, 
but that they endeavored to construct a 
large tumulus built up of layers of some- 
what different soil. At a point about 
eighteen feet above the base of the 
mound a heavy layer of burned earth, 
almost floor-like in character, was dis- 
covered, and at its southern edge was 
uncovered a circular, altar-like basin 
about a yard in diameter, ten or twelve 
inches deep, and surrounded by a well- 
defined broad brim, somewhat elevated. 

Several effigies in pottery were un- 
earthed, and it was found that the 
Cahokia people frequently made a 
slightly curved base of clay and added 
to it the head of a bird. All fragments 
of pottery so far discovered indicate that 
black, brown, red, and a combination of 
red and white were the favorite colors 
employed by the Cahokia pottery- 
makers. The fragments also show con- 
clusively that the Cahokia people had 
developed, not only ceramic art, but 
specialized art, creating certain designs 
and motifs which do not occur outside of 
the Cahokia area. 

That the Cahokia people were also 
adept in the use of copper is shown by 
the uncovering about the year 1876 of a 
number of valuable relics, together with 
a large quantity of matting in which 
many of them had been enveloped. 
Among the many curious articles care- 
fully wrapped in these mattings were 
found a number of small tortoise shells 
formed of copper. They were made of 
beaten copper scarcely more than one 
sixty-fourth of an inch in thickness, the 
larger and more perfect one measuring 
two inches in length and _ three-six- 
teenths of an inch in height. Their 
shape is remarkably true and perfect, 
showing a central ridge from end to 
end, produced by pressure from the un- 
der surface. A narrow flange or rim is 
neatly turned at the base, ard over the 
entire outer surface the curious mark- 
ings peculiar to the tortoise shell are 
carefully reproduced by indentation, the 
entire workmanship evincing a delicate 
skill of which traces have never been 
found in any other remains of the arts 
of the mound builders. 

There is so much about the huge 
Monks Mound that is similar to the 
works of the Aztecs that it was probably 
from that part of the world that the 
Cahokia people came, bringing their 
religion, their priesthood, their corn, 
their mode of life, and their middle or. 
der of primitive civilization. Archeolo- 
gists estimate that the settlement of the 
Cahokia mound builders numbered 150,- 
000 at the height of its prosperity. The 
immensity of their habitation -site, as it 
can be imagined from the ruins; the 
wholly agricultural type of much of the 
work in flint such as the great spades 
and hoes, almost peculiar to the vicin- 
ity; the suitability of the rich alluvial 
bottomland for such agriculture as they 
had—all contribute to prove that the 
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Cahokians Were probably wholly agricul- 
tural. 

They undoubtedly fished and hunted 
to some extent, but they very likely de- 
pended for their subsistence upon their 
labor in the field, and their staple food 
was unquestionably corn, many traces of 
which have been discovered. There is a 
theory that the coming of the buffalo 
brought about the abandonment of agri- 
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north of the sixtieth parallel, ‘the 

Great Lone Land” of the North- 
west Territories contains about a mill- 
ion square miles. That is a third of the 
area of the United States; and in that 
vast upper room of the hemisphere are 
living some 5,000 Indians and Eskimos 
and fewer than 500 persons who are 
actually, and not merely nominally, 
white. 

Can you get these white folk to con- 
fess their loneliness? By no means— 
except in the rarest instances. Their 
joy is in their isolation. The excep- 
tional ones are those who came north 
too late in life to bend their ways to the 
custom of the country. They never 
could make up their minds to forego the 
slippered ease and the flesh-pots of civi- 
lization. They shivered when it was 
cold; they thought of the wintertide only 
as a hibernation enforced; they longed 
for spring to come and for summer to 
continue; they never developed the met- 
tle and the hardihood to deride the ther- 
mometer. It is the other sort who, 
building their lives into the life of the 
wilderness country, nave illustrated in 
our own day the virtues we attach to 
such as signed the Compact in the cabin 
of the Mayflower or blazed the trail with 
Marcus Whitman and Lewis and Clark; 
or showed “one equal temper of heroic 
souls” with Franklin, Hudson, and 
Champlain. 

At the frontier post of Fort McPher- 
son, at the head of the Mackenzie Delta, 
the patriarch is John Firth, who came 
out from the Orkneys at eighteen and 
has lived on the same ridge of sand for 
fifty-two years. From the door of his 
log hut he looks across the “muskeg” of 
swamp land, over the silver reaches of 
the Peel River, to where the chain of 
the Rockies dwindles to the Arctic fore- 
shore. The higher peaks before him are 
giant tumuli of white for most of the 
year, and even in the fierce and \quick- 
ening radiance of the brief summer are 
streaked and spotted with snow. At his 
back are -the north wind, the aurora 
borealis, and the sunset. 

Down river and on the plains to the 
eastward, are moose and caribou and 
musk-ox; on the islands, floes, and bergs 
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culture and the development of the 
chase, with the result that the com- 
munity became nomadic and gradually 
dispersed. 

The chief purpose of Professor Moore- 
head’s visits to Cahokia in the past year 
was, he says, to arouse interest on the 
part of the public in the preservation of 
these famous mounds. They could be 
thoroughly explored subsequently, pro- 


“ OUTSIDE ” 


BY FULLERTON WALDO 


alongshore are polar bears and foxes. 
Here at home are willing dogs to pull 
him thirty miles a day and Indian neigh- 
bors who shake his hand and are defer- 
ential. He wears a.medal for more than 
thirty-five years of service with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and has put dy a 
competency for an old age 


Serene and bright 
And lovely as a Lapland night. 


He married a half-breed wife, who has 
been fond and faithful; his quiver is 
full of children and grandchildren to 
clamber on his knees and run their 
fingers through his apostolic beard. He 
has books to read, and a pipe to smoke, 
and a few “men that were boys when he 
was a boy” to talk with now and then 
of the great times that used to be. What 
more could he want or the gracious 
Fates confer? 

It was my mistake to suppose that he 
might want a taste of towered cities— 
that he might long to quaff the draught 
of the elixir of life in Edinburgh or 
London, New York or Montreal. Not so. 
I was far out in my reckoning. He 
craved no greater happiness in his de- 
clining years than to remain exactly 
where he was, with houseless space on 
all four sides of him. As Chaucer’s 
shipman loved “his moon,” so John 
Firth loved his sun and stars and all 
the company of heaven. He knew where 
the wind blew free and keen and un- 
sullied from the Pole, and he would not 
have it tarnished with the soot and murk 
of cities. He did not want the outspew 
of the mine pit and the mill stack 
against his blue and dazzling infinitude 
of sky. He would not have the immacu- 
late whiteness of the clouds that drifted 
besmirched by the miasmatic breath of 
crowded towns. Rather be chief in a 
little hyperborean village, the ocular if 
not the titular owner of mountain 
ranges, woodland tracts, and lakeland 
marches, rivers flowing through “cav- 
erns measureless to man,” the treasures 
of the ice and snow. 

“Yes,” John Firth answered me from 
somewhere behind his beard, “I went out 
once. It was in 1903. I went to Winni- 
peg.” There was a long pause. The 
interval, for him, was filled no doubt 
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vided they were protected by the State 
or Nation, or some association of indi- 
viduals. Obviously, they could not be 
explored satisfactorily if the tracts were 
sold for commercial purposes and fac- 
tories erected, as has been suggested. It 
is Professor Moorehead’s idea that the 
creation of a state park of one thousand 
acres would safeguard these tumuli for 
all time. 


VIEW 


with a mental moving picture of railway 
stations and hotels, of hectic people and 
electric cars moving both ways along a 
crowded street—not like his river, which 
moves one way forever, and averages 
not more than two small steam packets 
to churn it with their paddles in more 
than a thousand miles. 

“You can stand the Outside for a 
while,” the oracle proceeded, “but after 
that it gets monotonous.” 

Monotonous! I had thought that the 
monotony was all with him, the life- 
spicing variety all with me. But in a 
sentence he put by the pity that I had 
for him. My lot, not his, was pitiable. 
My lot was cast, my daily bread was 
wrested, amid millions. I was, as Fran- 
cis Thompson wrote of Cecil Rhodes, 
“lonely in crowded life.” He had estab- 
lished and maintained his individuality. 
He was not merely one more for the 
census-taker, he was an upstanding and 
outstanding integer; I, among “the for- 
gotten millions,” was but a cipher with 
the rim removed. 

I had thought that life beyond the 
sixty-fifth parallel or so was life beyond 
the pale; but I was now to learn that 
the Arctic Circle is the inner circle, and 
the real Outsider is, of course, the one 
who lives “Outside.” 

Silenced, but not quite convinced, I 
sought out a sententious trader at Arctic 
Red River, and, with my arm round his 
black dog Oogluk (which is, being in- 
terpreted, Whale-Blubber), I ruminated 
what he told me. 

“I went out to Vancouver once,” he 
pontificated. “I don’t remember now 
what year It was.” The august, epic 
sweep of his right hand as he spoke dis- 
missed chronology to the limbo of un- 
necessary things. Time—on those rare 
occasions when time is recognized in the 
Far North—never flies; it flows. 

“I did not like It,” he proceeded, de- 
liberate as a glacier. “I never could 
make up my mind to cross a street. 
There were always vehicles and crowds 
in the way. The buildings were too 
high. You can usually tell when a 
mountain or a tree is going to fall. But 
you cannot be so sure of a house that is 
made with hands. 

“IT was visiting my daughter, and I 
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did not want her to know that I was 
restless and lonesome for the North. So 
I would go down to the docks—the same 
docks where Bishop Bompas made his 
bed the time he came out of the North 
and was homesick for open space. I 
would get on the little excursion steam- 
ers that traveled up and down; for that 
made me feel at large again, it gave me 
the sense of room enough. But I never 
told her where I went. She has become 
a dancer; she cannot keep her feet still; 
she gets it from me.” 

There mushed into Fort Norman from 
Great Bear Lake, ninety miles to the 
east, a paladin some centuries misplaced, 
named D’Arey Arden. It is a pleasing 
name to take upon the tongue—it sounds 
half Avalon, half Avon. From his coign 
where Dease River comes in and Sir 
John Franklin winter-quartered he lords 
it and broods it over a demesne perhaps 
as great as Lake Huron, but nobody 
knows, for much of the explorer’s work 
is still to do. 

He had his say. 

“IT never want to go back to civiliza- 
tion!” was his final emphasis. “I like 
to read books about astronomy and 
geology, because I have astronomy al- 
Ways over me and geology all round me. 
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But the day’s news, months old, means 
nothing. Europe can get along without 
me; and certainly I can manage without 
Europe.” 

The man at Arctic Red River had 
rolled up the centuries as a scroll; this 
man was putting aside the continents 
one by one. Asia, to him, was no more 
than a sand-pile and a hot breath swirl- 
ing it. Why go to Afriea for ivory, 
when the walruses of his Coronation 
Gulf yield all the cribbage-boards the 
Eskimos can possibly require? Why 
ravage South America or vex India or 
triturate the Lesser Celebes for copper 
or cereals or diamonds, silks or pearls or 
spices, when untold and untellable riches 
lie sequestered in the halls of the north- 
ern mountain kings—coal and copper, 
oil and gold? 

Lo! the poor Outsider, what he loses, 
what he misses! He may subscribe for 
missionaries—and great good _ these 
valiant teachers and preachers and nuns 
have done for the land these many 
years. But let him, in his sympathy for 
Pierre’ Ratfat and Elsie Drymeat and 
Mrs. Lameduck and Maria Never-cries 
and Rabbitt’s Lung and Peter Snowshoe 
(all of them real and living people 
known to me), be a little sorry for him- 
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self as well. They and their dogs may 
hunger now and then; disease may come 
and find only a quavering incantation 
to resist his entrance into the tepee and 
his plucking of the first-born. A man’s 
foot may freeze, or his ax may slip, or 
his canoe may sink, or his dogs may 
die, and the pain of “Maria Chapdelaine” 
is the pain of Keewatin, Franklin, and 
Mackenzie as well as of Ontario. But 
there are compensations; and many a 
man has gone away with a curse on the 
land and a fervent promise to his soul 
that he would not return, only to find 
that in a city street the lure pursued 
him like a menad night and day and 
would not let him go. The Outsider 
cannot know; the Insider never can 
make clear to him the grip that holds, 
the urge that stirs and never sleeps. 
The cheechaco (the man who has never 
seen the ice go out) and the sourdough 
(the man who has learned to save a 
little of his bread to be the leaven of the 
next baking) do not talk the same lan- 
guage. But when two Insiders meet 
they are as the men who fought at 
Chateau Thierry or in the Argonne. 
They lock hands and they look into each 
other’s eyes, and they know without a 
word. 


THE RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT IN YUCATAN 


BY MARY TURNER MASON 


UCATAN, one of the most impor- 

} tant States of Mexico, has a form 

of government hardly less radical 
than Russia. Yet, although Yucatan is 
near our Southern States and is the chief 
market from which the United States 
buys sisal hemp with which to bind our 
grain crops, almost nothing is heard of 
this Russian experiment headed by 
rovernor Felipe Carrillo. 

If you went to Yucatan to-day with a 
decided conviction either for or against 
Socialism, it would not be difficult to 
find evidence to support either convic- 
tion. But to form an unbiased opinion 
is not easy. 

Among those once in power there is 
generally the strong opposition to the 
Socialist régime one would expect. 
However, this opposition is suppressed 
and apparently unorganized, and from 
some of these same people comes the 
statement that for Yucatan’s present 
economic distress much wealthier men 
than Governor Carrillo and his advisers 
are the most to blame. (And of course 
it is notorious that, of the enormous for- 
tunes made in hemp in Yucatan, practi- 
cally nothing went into improvements 
for the State.) 

On the other hand, among the labor- 
ers, from whom one would expect 
unanimous support of the present order, 
surprises are found. Sitting on a bench 
in Merida’s pretty laurel-screened public 
square, with the tall, dignified cathedral 
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A MAYA INDIAN HUNTER 





on one side and on another the charming 
old house built in the sixteenth century 
by -the Spanish conqueror Montejo, with 
its ornate doorway surmounted by Span- 
ish warriors, each standing on heads of 
native Maya Indians, I say to the small 
bootblack engaged in coating my shoes 
with white chalk: 

“Viva Carrillo!” 

He looks about furtively and says, 
very softly: 

“Abajo Carrillo!” (“Down with Car- 
rillo!”’) ; 

When asked to explain his dislike for 
the Governor, he gives the same rea- 
son as the wealthy planter, “Bad for 
business.”. And then, having been paid, 
he dashes off to join a dozen other ten- 
year-old members of his same important 
profession. 

We reached Yucatan through its prin- 
cipal port, Progreso. Large ships. ac- 
cording to their size, must anchor off- 
shore from three to five miles. So our 
first view was a broad expanse of milky, 
green water, so shallow that even a 
slight wind roiled the sand bottom, and 
beyond only a yellow sand-bar above 
which stood a fantastic line of cocoanut 
palms and a tall white lighthouse tower. 

On landing we went off to lunch in a 
restaurant where both flies and food 
were plentiful, and equally annoying. 
Here we had our first view of the So- 
cialist order. At a near-by table were 
two men familiar to any one who knows 
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Greenwich Village and an interesting- 
looking short-haired Mexican woman— 
all connected with the present Govern- 
ment as advisers, interpreters, or pub- 
licity agents. 

To understand Yucatan at all one 
must know something of henequen, 
which is the name commonly applied to 
both the fiber and the plant, Agave 
sisalense. It is a gray-green herb be- 
longing to the same family and looking 
very much like the century plant. It 
will grow in the most arid soil and 
needs little care. The large swordlike 
leaves are cut by hand and carried to 
machines. These machines tear out the 
inner fiber, which is then dried in the 
sun and packed in bales. This is hene- 
quen fiber, which is used in great quan- 
tities to bind the: harvests of the world. 
It is practically the sole product of 
Yucatan. Thus whatever affects hene- 
quen affects the whole State. 

The commercial value of the plant 
was discovered about one hundred years 
ago. Sinee then it has been responsible 
for a period of wonderful prosperity in 
Yucatan, for a system of debt slavery 
which was one of the scandals of the 
world, and for various systems of col- 
lective bargaining. These Government 
monopolies of selling were created by 
placing a high tax on whatever fiber 
was not sold through them. Recently 
too great ambition to raise the price of 
henequen and unskillful management of 
selling have driven the greatest buyers 
of hemp to other markets, and so re- 
duced the price of stsal that it is almost 
impossible to raise it at a profit. 

At this economic crisis appear Felipe 
Carrillo and the labor laws. Felipe Car- 
rillo is a native Yucatecan. He is about 
forty years old, rather tall, with wavy 
black hair, close-set,:keen, friendly -eyes, 
a high, narrow: forehead, and a firm, 
square jaw. .In*fact, he looks like a 
typical American labor ‘leader. «© He 
started as-a railway.conductor. For 
many years he has been prominent in 
Yucatecan politics and“especiaily inter- 
ested in the abolition of*slavery. His 
views, particularly in regard to improv- 
ing the condition of the Maya Indians, 
have caused him to be imprisoned five 
times. He became Governor of Yucatan 
February 1, 1922. 

Carrillo received us in a large room 
where his desk was placed democrati- 
cally beside those of lesser officials. 

“My sole aim, my only platform,” he 
said, “is to better the condition of the 
Maya Indian.” 

When asked if Yucatan had any idea 
of separating from the Central Govern- 
ment, he said: 

“On the contrary, we hope to spread 
our form of government through all 
Mexico.” 

The Governor aims first to educate 
every Indian to read and write Spanish 
and to take part intelligently in the 
government of the State. There are 
rebellious Indians in the outlying dis- 
tricts who speak only Maya and who, 
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CLEANLINESS AND QUIET CONSTITUTE THE IMPRESSION ONE GETS OF THE STREETS 


OF MERIDA, 


THE CAPITAL OF YUCATAN HAS 70,000 POPULATION AND IS CER- 


TAINLY THE CLEANEST CITY IN MEXICO 


until quite recently, thought that they 
were still fighting the Spanish. Schools 
are plentiful in Merida, Yucatan’s 
charming capital of about 70,000 inhabi- 
tants. Many schools are held in what 
were once Catholic churches, the Cathe- 
dral and a limited number of smaller 
churches being still lighted*® by the 
flickering tapers of the faithful. These 
schools are much criticised for teaching 
Socialism and birth control to the chil- 


sdren. The latter charge is an obvious 


slander, the fact being that the Govern- 


“ment distributes free of charge to all 


adults who ask for them Margaret 
Sanger’s pamphlets on birth control. 
That the schools teach Socialism may be 
the inevitable result of the fact that 
most of the teachers are in sympathy 
with the present Government. Socialism 
is not part of the school curriculum. 

All over Merida one. sees signs - of 
“Liga de Resistencia,’ “Liga de Carlos 
Marz,” “Liga Feminista.” These are 
ligas (or unions) formed -by workers, 
not according to trade, but. according to 
political districts. These ligas have no 
direct control of the Government, but 
by popular vote send in recommenda- 
tions which, theoretically, the Govern- 
ment will feel compelled to follow.- Each 
member of a liga pays dues of twenty- 
five cents gold a month. This money is 
turned in to the Central Government. 
In Merida it is commonly said that ligas 
are soviets, but the fact is they have 
much less power than the soviets of 


Russia. However, they are still young 
and not fully developed. 

One of the principal aims of the Gov- 
ernment is to see that each community 
owns sufficient land for its own needs. 
The plan is to divide all land so that the 
large landholders will be reduced from 
hundreds or thousands of hectares to 
fifty, while every one else will have the 
right to twenty hectares. (A hectare is 
about two and one-half acres.) The diffi- 
culty of this plan is that the soil of 
Yucatan is a very shallow, barren layer 
above a limestone formation, and hene- 
quen is one of the few crops that can 
be grown year after year on the same 
land. After two or three seasons of 
raising corn or other food crops the soil 
is worn out and must be abandoned for 
a long period. Moreover, up to date 
henequen raising on a small scale has 
not been successful, because the machin- 
ery for separating the fibers from the 
pulp is very expensive, and, as the mar- 
gin of profit on each bale is small, any- 
way, many bales must be produced in 
order to meet costs. To overcome this 
difficulty ‘it is proposed that machinery 
be owned by each community as a whole, 
and that, with the idea of making hene- 
quen a “public utility,” as the Gov rnor 
puts it, all possible Government aid 
shall be given to the small planter. The 
Government selling monopoly is to be 
continued, with the aim of holding the 
price of henequen as high as possible. 

Another ambition is the building of 
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new roads, since at present Yucatan has 
very few. roads that deserve that title at 
all. The ligas in many districts have 
agreed that each member shall work one 
day each week without compensation 
and other days at a very reduced wage 
in order to facilitate the completion of 
goed roads. 

Other reforms in prospect are easier 
marriage and divorce laws, and the 
legitimatizing of all children, the child 
born out of marriage taking the father’s 
name and sharing in all inheritance 
equally with the children of the man’s 
legal wife. It is said -that at present 
thirty per cent of the children of all 
Yucatan and forty-five per cent of the 
children of Merida are illegitimate. 

And now we come to the labor law, 
the Codigo de Trabajo, passed by the 
Twenty-fifth Congress of Yucatan in 
1918, when Felipe Carrillo was tem- 
porary Governor. 

This law stipulates that workers may 
demand a raise in wages whenever there 
is an increase in the cost of living. No 
contract shall be made for more than 
one year. The workers shall share in 
the profits of the business in which they 
are employed, the amount of their share 
to be determined by a board of arbitra- 
tion made up of one laborer, one em- 
ployer, and one representative of the 
covernment. 

If an employer ceases to operate his 
business without justifiable cause, the 
Government may take over the business 
and operate it for the benefit of the 
workers. For instance, if an American 
with a shoe business in Merida decided he 
would like to move to Cuba, the Yucate- 
can Government gives itself under this 
law the right to declare his reasons for 
moving inadequate and the right to con- 
fiscate his.entire stock and the furnish- 
ings of his store in order to keep the 
business running for the benefit of the 
American’s former employees. The citi- 
zen of the United States would not be 
prevented from moving his own person 
to Cuba, but it would be at- the sacrifice 
of his entire investment in Yucatan! 

Another clause which has very pic- 
turesque possibilities states that em- 
ployees working away from their homes 
may return to their homes as often as 
they please at the expense of the em- 
ployer. Furthermore, the harassed 
capitalist must provide free.living quar- 
ters for such employees, and they may 
continue to occupy these quarters at his 
expense for as much as one year after 
they have left his employ! 

An allusion to the abominable debt 
slavery of former times is seen in the 
provision that the family and relatives 
of a laborer may not be held responsible 
for his debts. 

The maximum working day in Yuca- 
tan is eight hours, the ordinary working 
day six hours. 

Very liberal provision is made forthe 
care of workers taken sick or injured in 
accidents. A worker who has been em- 
ployed less than two years and who is 
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STUDENT recently 

approached an instrue- 

tor in literature with 
an unusual complaint. “ When 
I agreed to take this course,” 
she said, “I understood that 
you were going to comment on 
books before they were pub- 
lished.” 


Professor Morison’s notable 
volume, “ The Maritime His- 
tory of Massachusetts,” does 
not fall in the class called for 
by this too eager pupil. In 
fact, it has been out for more 
than a year. Those who read 
Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott's 
discussion of this volume in a 
forthcoming issue will agree 
with us that reviews should 
not be confined strictly to 
books which are hot off the 


press. 











injured by accident will receive full pay 
during the first six months of his. ab- 
sence; after that he will be considered 
permanently disabled and -will receive 
one year’s wages. But if he has been 
employed by the sume patron more than 
two years at the time of the accident he 
shall be given a lump sum equivalent to 
wages for five years. Moreover, when 














A TYPICAL STREET OF MERIDA, WITH LOW, 
BARRED WINDOWS AT STREET LEVEL 


Such arches over streets and driveways are 
by no means the least attractive vestiges of 
Spanish influence in Yucatan 
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accidents are caused by violation of fac- 
tory laws all indemnities are increased 
one hundred per cent. 

A worker who becomes sick receives 
full pay during his illness if that has 
been in any way due to his work. In 
the case of the death of a new employee 
from an illness or an accident in- any 
way due to his work his employer must 
pay his family one year’s wages. And 
where a laborer who has been employed 
by the same capitalist for as much as 
three months dies from any cause what 
ever his employer must pay his family 
a sum equal to one year’s wages! 

These are the most radical points in 
the labor law of Yucatan. It also con- 
tains many humanitarian provisions 
that are considered wise and desirable 
by all civilized countries. 

There are several considerations 
which make Yucatan’s present experi- 
ment in government seem to me espe- 
cially interesting. Of course we must 
always remember that it is a natural 
reaction to former oppression, to the 
slavery of henequen ranches made pos- 
sible by contract labor and the system 
by which debts were passed from one 
generation to the next, and by which no 
laborer was allowed to leave a planta- 
tion while he owed his employer one 
centavo. As a test of Socialism the 
Yucatan experiment is unusually simple 
and clear cut, owing to the fact that, 
practically speaking, Yucatan has only 
one industry, henequen. The success of 
Carrillo’s schemes in Yucatan wou!d not 
necessarily mean that they would suc- 
ceed in a State of more diversified indus- 
tries; on the other hand, if Carrillo’s 
ideas prove impracticable in Yucatan, 
would they not be all the more impracti- 
cable in a country of multiple business 
interests like’ the United States or 
France? 

Comparisons with Russia of course 
suggest themselves. Yucatan is favored 
by having the support of the Federal 
Mexican Government, and the fact that 
it is less conspicuous than Russia has 
prevented the Peninsula State from _ be- 
ing boycotted by the great capitalistic 


‘states of the ‘world, as Russia has been 


boycotted. 

However, certain disadvantages to 
Yucatan in the comparison with the 
country dominated by Lenine, Trotsky, 
et al., arise from the very fact that the 
land of the Mayas is a one-industry 
country. They are the disadvantages, 
already mentioned, which spring from 
the fact that small-scale production of 
henequen has never yet been made to 
pay—even when the market was not 
broken as it now is because of post-war 
economic disturbances. And of course, 
even if Carrillo is sincere, his best 
friends do not claim for him the ability 
of Lenine. One who has seen the Yuca- 
tecan radicals at close hand cannot stifle 
the reflection that Socialists, like believ- 
ers in patent medicines, are too often in- 
clined to rely on one panacea rather than 
to seek a cure for the specific ill at hand. , 
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YOUNG BALD-HEADED EAGLES ON NEST IN DEAD TREE ON EAGLE LAKE, 
MOUNT DESERT (LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK) 


This lake was named by Frederick EK. Church, the artist, in the early ’50s, from the many eagles 
that haunted it 















THE BOOK TABLE 


THE BOOK BEHIND THE TURK 


IETZSCHE, Treitschke, Bernhardi 

—in 1914 we read them all. 

From a like motive we now read 

Mohammed and his clerks, who, scrib- 

bling Arabic from right to left on skins 

and palm-leaves, wrote the world’s most 

widely popularized book. More than 

200,000,000 Moslems hear it droned aloud 
daily. 

In New York I recently went from 
shop to shop, meeting everywhere the 
reply, “All sold out; since Smyrna every 
one has been asking for it,” until finally, 
in a dowdy second-hand shop, I picked 
up a battered calf-bound volume, “The 
Koran: Commonly Called the Alcoran of 
Mohammed; Translated into English by 
George Sale, Gent.” 

Voltaire asserts that George Sale, 
Gent., had passed five-and-twenty years 
in Arabia, though more reliable testi- 
mony makes him out a stay-at-home 
Briton whose “guide through the mazes 
of Oriental dialects was Mr. Didichi, the 
King’s interpreter.” He is further de- 
scribed as having possessed a “healthy 
constitution, and a communicative mind 
in a comely person.” Agreeable qualifi- 
cations, these. According to Professor 
George W. Gillmore, his version, which 
appeared in 1734, “is as good as any.” 

Sale gives us the Koran-in pure prose 
(its author wrote in rhymed prose— 
rhymed sing-song, Professor George 
Foote Moore terms it), and the transla- 
tion, printed like any prose work, has a 
bulk slightly less than that of the New 
Testament. 

On first opening a Koran one is struck 
with the bizarre exoticism of its 114 
chapter headings—“The Cow,” “The 
Poets,” “Smoke,” “The Ants,” “She who 
is Tried,” “The Elephant,” “Adoration,” 
“The War Horses that Run Swiftly,” 
“The Spider,” etc., etc. But, while we 
have here a literary curiosity of the first 
order, what especially invites us is the 
chance of discovering whether actually 
this book behind the Turk teaches in 
plain language the monstrous things we 
have been told it teaches. Beneath each 
chapter heading we find a bismillah: 
“In the name of the most merciful God.” 
Does “the most merciful God” command 
Turks to slaughter Christians? Does 
that God bid Turks take many wives? 
Does that God promise them a paradise 
teeming with voluptuous, dark-eyed 
houris? “The Turk is not so black as 
painted,” say our Turcophiles. ‘“Ma- 
ligned by unscrupulous missionaries and 
greedy statesmen, he has been grossly 
misunderstood. We must learn to under- 
stand him.” So? Then how better can 
we learn to understand him than’ by 
searching his Scriptures? Koran-njeans 
“That Which Should Be Read.” It 
should be. ots 
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64 And this life of the world 
is nothing but a sport and 
a play; and as for the next 
abode, that most surely is the 
life: did they but know! 

65 So when they ride in the 
ships they call upon Allah, 
being sincerely obedient to 
Him, but when He brings them 
safe to the land, lo! they 
associate others (with Him) ; 

66 Thus they become 
ungrateful for what We have 
given them, so that they may 
enjoy ; but they shall soon 
know. 

_ 67 Do they not see that We 
have made a sacred territory 
secure,” while men are carried 
off - by force from around 
them ?1984 ‘Will they still be- 
lieve in the falsehood and dis- 
believe in the favour of Allah ? 

68 And who is more unjust 
than one who forges a lie against 
Allah, or gives the lie to the 
truth when it has come to him ? 
Will not in hell be the abode of 
the unbelievers ? 

69 And (as for) those who 
strive hard for Us, We will 
most certainly guide them in 
Our ways; and Allah is most 
surely with the doers of good. 





Triumph of the Faithful 


64-66. Divine mercy shown even to unbelievers. 67. Sccurity of Mecca. 
68, 69. The believers shall be successful. 
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A PAGE OF THE KORAN FROM “THE HOLY QUR-AN,’’ PRESENTING AN ENGLISH TRANS- 
LATION AND THE ARABIC TEXT 


True, there are whole chapters devoid 
of incitements toward slaughter. In the 
main, this is a far less bloodthirsty vol- 
ume than we had been led.to expect, and 
yet several passages explicitly command 
violence. “O prophet, attack the infidels 
with arms!” “Fight therefore for the 
religion of God. . . . Incite the faithful 
to war.” “O prophet, stir up the faith- 
ful to war! ... It hath not been granted 


unto any prophet that he should possess: 


captives until he hath made a great 
slaughter of the infidels in the earth.” 
“War is enjoined you against the infi- 
dels; but this is hateful unto you; yet 
perchance you hate a .thing which is 
better for you, and love a thing which 
is worse for you; but God knoweth and 
ye know not.” “When the months 
wherein ve are not allowed to attack 
them shall be passed, kill the idolators 


wheresoever ye shall find them, and take 
them prisoners, and besiege them, and 
lay wait for them in every convenient 
place.” Still again: 

“When ye encounter the unbelievers, 
strike off their heads, until ye have 
made a great slaughter among then); 
and bind them in bonds; and either give 
them a free dismission afterwards, or 
exact a ransom; until the war shall have 
laid down its arms. This shall ye do. 
Verily if God pieased he could take ven- 
geance on them, without your assist- 
ance; but he commandeth you to fight 
his battles, that he may prove the one 
of you by the other. And as to those 
who fight in defense of God’s true re- 
ligion, God will not suffer their works 
to perish: he will guide them, and will 
dispose their heart aright; and he will 
lead them into paradise, of which he 
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hath told them. O true believers, if ye 
assist God by fighting for his religion, 
he will assist you against your enemies; 
and he will set your feet fast: but as 
for the infidels, let them perish; and 
their works shall God render vain. This 
shall befall them, because they have re- 
jected with abhorrence that which God 
hath revealed: wherefore their works 
shall become of no avail. Do they not 
travel through the earth, and see what 
hath been the end of those who were 
before them? God utterly destroyed 
them: and the like catastrophe awaiteth 
the unbelievers. This shall come to 
pass, for that God is the patron of the 
true believers, and for that the infidels 
have no protector.” 

This paradise into which the slaugh- 
terers of infidels are to be “led,” is it 
actually described as the celestial caba- 
ret of which we read in missionary 
leaflets? According to the Koran, 
“Therein shall they be given to drink a 
cup of wine, mixed with the water of 
Zenjebil, a fountain in paradise named 
Salsabil; and youths, which shall con- 
tinue forever in their bloom, shall go to 
attend them; when thou seest them, 
thou shalt think them to be scattered 
pearls; and when thou lookest, there 
shalt thou behold delights and a great 
kingdom. Upon them shall be garments 
of fine green silk, and they shall be 
adorned with bracelets of silver; and 
their Lord shall give them to drink of a 
most pure liquor, and shall say unto 
them, Verily this is your reward.” “The 
description of paradise, which is prom- 
ised unto the pious: therein ... are 
rivers of wine, pleasant to those who 
drink ... and pardon from their Lord.” 
“And it shall be said unto them, Eat and 
drink with easy digestion; because of 
that which ye have wrought: leaning on 
couches disposed in order: and we will 
espouse them unto virgins having large 
black eyes.” “Thus shall it be: and we 
will espouse them to fair damsels.” ‘For 
the pious is prepared a place of bliss; 
gardens planted with trees, and vine- 
yards, and g@amsels with swelling breasts, 
of equal age with themselves, and a full 
cup.” 

In this present world the Koran for- 
bids wine. “They will ask thee concern- 
ing wine and lots: Answer, In both 
there is great sin, and also some things 
of use unto man; but their sinfulness is 
greater than their use.” “O true believ- 
ers, surely wine, and lots, and images, 
and divining arrows are an abomination 
of the work of Satan; therefore avoid 
them that. ye may prosper.” Polygamy, 
however, is permitted—within limits. 
“Take in marriage of such women as 
please you two, or three, or four.” 
Mohammed took a dozen, and, to allay 
scandal, received a special revelation: 
“O prophet, we have allowed th:< thy 
wives untc whom thou hast given their 
dower, and also the slaves which thy 
right hand possesseth, of the booty 
which God hath granted thee; and the 
daughters of thy uncle, and the daugh- 
ters of thy aunts, boti on thy father’s 
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side, and on thy mother’s side, who have 
fled with thee from Mecca, and any other 
believing woman, if she give herself 
unto the prophet; in case the prophet 
desireth to take her to wife.” 

One sometimes hears it said that the 
Koran denies women have souis, but 
nothing in the text justifies the asser- 
zion, though the position assigned to 
women is far from exalted. “Men shall 
have pre-eminence above women, because 
of those advantages wherein God hath 
caused the one of them to excel the 
other. The honest women are obedient. 

. But those, whose perverseness ye 
shall be apprehensive of, rebuke; and 
remove them into separate apartments, 
and chastise them.” “Ye may divorce 
your wives twice. ... But if the husband 
divorce her a third time, she shall not 
be lawful for him again until she marry 
another husband.” 

Not by any means all of the Koran 
makes as easy reading as the above cita- 
tions. A discursive, higgledy-piggledy 
writer was Mohammed. As he tells us, 
the people of Mecca called his Koran 
“a confused heap of dreams,” though he 
considered it a model production him- 
self, and declared, “Verily, if men and 
genii were purposely assembled, that 
they might produce a book like this 
Koran, they could not produce one like 
it, although the one assisted the other.” 
For he maintained that the Koran was 
inspired. Says George Sale, Gent.: “The 
Mohammedans absolutely deny the Ko- 
ran was composed by their prophet him- 
self, or any other for him; it being their 
general and orthodox belief that it is of 
divine origin, nay that it is eternal and 
uncreated, remaining, as some express it, 
in the very essence of God; that the first 
transcript has been from everlasting by 
God’s throne, written on a table of vast 
bigness, called the preserved table, in 
which are also recorded the divine de- 
crees past and future; that a copy from 
this table, in one volume on paper, was 
by the ministry of the Angel Gabriel 
sent down to the lowest heaven, in the 
month of Ramadan, on the night of 
power: from whence Gabriel revealed it 
to Mohammed by parcels, some at Mecca 
and some at Medina, at different times, 
during the space of twenty-three years, 
as the exigency of affairs required: giv- 
ing him however the consolation to 
show him the whole (which they tell us 
was bound in silk, and adorned with 
gold and precious stones of paradise) 
once a year; but in the last year of 
his life he had the favor to see it 
twice.” 

Quite possibly Mohammed believed 
this, or thought he did. Even in his 
childhood he was subject to epileptic 
fits, and, though he had mentality 
enough to act as master of camel trains 
for a lady engaged in the import and 
export business and enough cunning to 
marry her, he was all his days a neu- 
rasthenic. In Mecca his fellow-towns- 
men thought him mad. But his book 
betrays a manifest, albeit slipshod, de- 
Jendence upon the Old and New Testa- 







ments, and its real origin is explained 
in an article contributed to the New 
Schaff-Herzog Religious Encyclopedia by 
Professor Gillmore, who tells us: 

“There were a number of Jewish 
tribes in Arabia. That from the Jews 
in his early journeys the founder de- 
rived his tendency toward a rigid mono- 
theism is at least possible. Christianity, 
also, through two channels affected 
Islam: (1) through the hermits whose 
huts and caves dotted the desert, while 
they themselves were respected by the 
nomads; (2) through the faith of the 
Abyssinians, whose country was the 
refuge of Mohammed’s followers in the 
stormy times of the close of the first 
Mecca period. The third source of 
Mohammed’s inspiration was the Hanifs 
—a discovery comparatively recent. 
Hanif probably means ‘penitent,’ and the 
name was applied to men who, not cen- 
stituting a sect, were scattered through 
Arabia as recluses, individual seekers 
after God. Among these men had de- 
veloped belief in a deity like Allah.” 

That Islam was superior, morally and 
spiritually, to the religions it displaced 
scholars freely admit. When the Mon- 
golians we now know as Turks came 
under its influence, they gained much. 
But the new faith, though a parody of 
Christianity in various respects, taught 
its devotees to abhor Christianity as 
well as Judaism and to loathe Christians 
as well as Jews. 

Declares the Koran: “They are infi- 
dels who say, ‘Verily, God is Christ the 
son of Mary.’ ...Christ the son of Mary 
is no more than an apostle. ... The Jews 
say, Ezra is the son of God, and the 
Christians say, Christ is the son of God. 
This is their saying in their mouths; 
they imitate the saying of those who 
were infidels in former times. ‘May God 
resist them. ... As for the unbelievers, 
their wealth shall not profit them, 
neither their children against God... . 
O true believers, take not the Jews or 
the Christians for your friends: they 
are friends one to the other; but whoso 
among you taketh them for his friends, 
he is surely one of them.” 

So these are “the signs of the book 
and of the perspicuous Koran,” which 
Mohammed and his clerks wrote on 
skins and palm-leaves early in the sev- 
enth century A.D. Is it remarkable that 
to-day there are Americans who regard 
them as signs, likewise, of the all too 
perspicuous Turk? Our Turcophiles 
would persuade us that interracial bad 
temper over business matters accounts 
for the abominations committed by Ab- 
dul the Damned.-and his still more out- 
rageous successors. The problem is 
“economic,” we are told. It is “admin- 
istrative.” It is a result of “impossible” 
tactics on the part of non-Turkish 
minorities. It is that, and that alone. 
Whereas the Koran itself unfits the Turk 
to rule non-Turkish minorities. Toler- 
ance, sympathy, friendliness, are alike 
forbidden. Instead, the book teaches a 
hatred that finds expression in perennial 

(Continued on page 101) 
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THE BOOK TABLE 
(Continued from page 92) 
severity and from time to time in “great 
slaughter.” 

“This book,” observes George Sale, 
Gent., “is in the greatest reverence and 
esteem among the Mohammedans. They 
dare not so much as touch it without 
being first washed or legally purified; 
which lest they should do by inadver- 
tence, they write these words on the 
cover or label, ‘Let none touch it but 
they who are clean.’ They read it with 
great care and respect, never holding it 
below their girdles. They swear by it, 
consult it in their weighty occasions, 
carry it with them to war, write sen- 
tences of it on their banners, adorn it 
with gold and precious stones, and 
knowingly suffer it not to be in the pos- 
session of any of a different persuasion.” 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP (THE). By 
Bennet Copplestone. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 2.50. 


This would be a much better story of 
treasure-seeking and privateering if the 
author had begun the real tale at the 
beginning instead of in the middle of his 
book. The reader feels that he has 
wasted a good deal of time in the chap- 
ters which describe the finding of the 
ancient sea-chest in which reposes the 
diary and log of an English privateer of 
the time of James I. All this merely 
introduces the fact that some one has 
written a romance out of the log as 
material, and the story thereupon be- 
gins. The treasure hidden by the old 
privateer is found at the end of the book, 
but is something quite different from 
most treasures. 


VALLEY WATERS. By Charles D. Stewart. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


Mr. Stewart is remembered as the 
author of “The Fugitive Blacksmith,” a 
book of rare humor with an odd and 
lovable Irishman as its chief figure. The 
present story is leisurely and mildly 
humorous and has good character draw- 
ing, but even those who like the quality 
of the book will find the author’s ten- 
dency to linger lovingly over every little 
detail somewhat wearisome. The theme 
is the search of a wounded soldier for 
the mother whom he has never known, 
but for whom he has constantly called 
in his delirium in the hospital. 

BIOGRAPHY 
OUR AMERICAN HUMORISTS. By Thomas L. 
aa Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 

There is plenty of entertaining read- 
ing in this volume. Mr. Masson talks 
about the many writers of humor he has 
known. Moreover, he tells stories about 
them and quotes here and there from 
their writings. Among the thirty or 
more humorists he chaffs or quotes are 
“F. P. A.,” Irvin Cobb, “Peter Dooley” 
Ring Lardner, Stephen Leacock, Don 
Marquis, Christopher Morley, and Mon- 
tague Glass. Finally, he ends by telling 
us how he himself wrote 50,000 jokes, 
end thereby the aspiring jokesmith will 
fee how easy it is. It is a capital book 
to take up and read a bit at a time. 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to— 

Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief, Unquestionable merit. 


**Used 

- While 
You 
1879 Sleep’’ 
The household remedy for bronchial troubles 

Sold by druggists 

Send for descriptive booklet 31B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
” or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 












So goes the old sea song, and it would 
be good advice to add 


DRINK 


Baker’s | 


Cocoa 


It is warming and 
sustaining, for it 
has genuine food 
value, and may 
be safely indulged 
in any hour of the 
day, for it is stim- 
ulating only in 
the sense that pure food is 


stimulating. 
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It is delicious too 
MADE ONLY BY 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
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The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot J ,_¥, 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information J.) 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. | .or 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to Taz OUTLOOK FinancraL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. | tion 
con 
r 
UNTRIED SECURITIES 2: 
TATISTICS show that more than eighty-five per cent of all do not lie establish the inescapable fact that when an =. aed how 
“ new enterprises fail. This is another way of stating that ina new enterprise is offered the odds are seven to one again = . 
when a man invests in the securities of a new business its being successful. This side of the case, naturally enough Ye 
the chances are seven against one in favor of his losing his is not mentioned by the salesman. The point he stresses is the os 
money. Every promoter of a new enterprise is enthusiastic. handsome sums which have accrued to those who bought stoc “ 
Of course he is, and enthusiasm is an extremely valuable asset, in certain infant industries and lived to see them grow int 

provided it is backed by intelligence and industry. But en- giant corporations returning fabulous profits to the origin pte 
thusiasm and optimistic prophecies are not guaranties of suc- stockholders. No one can deny that this has happened in man t . 
cess. Sentiment has no proper place in the business of invest- instances; but one should remember that successes earn morq 2” 
ing; it should be a cold-blooded proposition, and figures which notoriety than failures, and realize that, after all, the proportio po 
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of successes is very small. And who can 
seins {1 dispute the statement that an original 

» investment in Victor Talking Machine, 
nation J pel] Telephone, Standard Oil, and other 
2rvice. Ff corporations frequently used as illustra- 
York. | tions was not highly speculative? These 
concerns made good, and the people who 
purchased their stocks when they were 
first offered made money. We wonder, 
however, if the money made in this way 
is anywhere nearly equal to the amount 
lost by people who have tried to accom- 
plish the same thing by investing in 
other new concerns? 

Why is it that new enterprises are 
speculative? Well, they are untried; a 
thing that is untried is experimental, 
and no one can predict the success of 
an experiment in advance. Many new 
enterprises are modeled on others which 
have proved successful; but perhaps this 
is an argument against the new one 
rather than for it. If one concern is 
already established, its product known 
and in demand, it is fair to suppose that 
the field is already well cove¥ed and the 
obstacles in the path of a newly organ- 
ized competing concern correspondingly 
greater. We see examples of this every 
day; the automobile business is prosper- 
ous, and new automobile companies 
spring up all over the country; certain 
lire manufacturers are successful, and 
countless others try to duplicate their 
suecess; some chain-store enterprise 
makes a lot of money, and other chain 
store companies at once begin to appear; 
an oil company strikes it rich, and oil 
companies spring up everywhere like 
mushrooms—and live about as long; so 
it goes, the little fellow trailing the big 
man’s footsteps, trying to keep pace with 
him, and failing in the large majority 
of cases. 

The management of a new enterprise 
is usually without experience, and this 
is a heavy handicap in itself. The man- 
agement may be honest and have every 
intention of performing all of its prom- 
ises, but can it cope successfully with all 
the problems which are bound to arise? 
Has it the necessary financial backing to 
see it through the periods of stress that 
come to every business? It has a rec- 
ord to make, and the prudent, experi- 
enced investor knows that a company’s 
past record is the best indication of what 
will be done in the future. One of the 
principal tests of a sound investment is 
the record of earnings over a period of 
years; if earnings have been satisfactory 
in the past, the supposition is that they 
will continue so. If the concern is just 
commencing operations, there are no 
earnings; and, while indications may 
point to their being satisfactory, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
If a stranger asked you to go up in an 
airplane with him, the chances are you 
would investigate his record as a flyer 
before accepting the invitation; if a man 
asks you to invest money in his busi- 
ness and become a partner—the status 
of a stockholder—it is prudent to find 
out all you can about him first. 

It is of course the prospect of large 
profits which attract people to the se- 
curities of new enterprises. The older 
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in the Nation’s Capital 











HALF a century ago—in 1873—F. H. Smith 
founded the: First Mortgage Investment busi- 
ness which to this day has a record of no loss 
to any investor. 


Consider this record carefully when you have 
fundstoinvest, Consider also these additional 
advantages of The F. H. Smith Company’s 
First Mortgage offerings: 


1 Secured by improved, income-producing 
property in Washington, D. C. 


2 An attractive interest return—614% net. 


3 Federal and State tax-refund features which 
bring the yield in many instances above 7%. 


4 Your choice of maturities ranging from 2 
years to 12 years. 


5 Denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100. 


6 A strong investment savings plan which 
enables you to receive the first mortgage 
interest rate on every partial payment. 


Write today for booklet No. 6 


(The F..H.SMITH COMPANY 


CYounded 1873 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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of great railway lines, you are loaning money 
to one of the moving forces of civilized life—your 
country’s transportation. 
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The Nationa] City Company carefully studies the 
underlying values of every bond it offers. The 
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by National City Company representatives in more 
than 50 leading cities. 


Our broad range Monthly List of well secured 
bonds will be mailed promptly upon request. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
concerns are pretty well stabilized; their 
plants have a certain capacity, planned 
in accordance with the established de- 
mand for their products, earnings have 
probably varied but little over a period 
of years, and, while their securities may 
offer a good yield, the limit appears to 
have been reached and its possibilities 
to have been realized. New enterprises, 
on the other hand, may do anything, and 
“anything” to the investor never means 
but one thing. No man who puts his 
money into securities expects to lose it; 
an investor is one of the most optimistic 
of persons, because he naturally thinks 
his judgment is good, and cannot enter- 
tain the idea that any move he may 
make can turn out badly. Profit, and 
lots of it, is the thing that engrosses 
his imagination. ‘The experienced in- 
vestor, however, is not affected by 
promises; it may be that he gained 
his experience by buying the securities 
of untried enterprises, and has no desire 
for more. Earnings are what count with 
him; the security for the principal of 
his investment, and his ability to ex- 
change his investment for cash in case 
he wants to sell. At the present time 
scores of salesmen are offering stock in 
a corporation, undertaken a year or more 
ago, for $100 a share. It is a new enter- 
prise; it is not developing in accordance 
with the advance notices, and disap- 
pointed stockholders find when they try 
to sell that all they can get is about $25 
a share. No doubt the dealers who 
bought their shares would be glad to 
sell for a slight advance. The enterprise 
has not failed, but no dividends have 
been earned or paid; and stock which 
has declined from $100 'a share to $25 
can scarcely be rated a profitable invest- 
ment. How many people who read this 
article, we wonder, have had a similar 
experience? How many have some 
worthless stock certificates in their 
strong boxes—certificates of new enter- 
prises which expired before attaining 
maturity and involved the loss of all the 
money put into them by hopeful inves- 
tors? Few people who buy investments 
have had them all turn out satisfactorily, 
and business failures are not confined 
to infant industries. But the mor- 
tality among newly undertaken enter- 
prises is so very much higher than is 
the case with established concerns that 
it seems unwise for people who cannot 
afford to run the risk of losing their 
money to consider them at all. Suppose 
you do miss an opportunity. There are 
thousands of good investments, and in 
the vast majority of cases the conserva- 
tive investment proves the most profit- 
eble in the long run. If people would 
think less about making money and 
more about not losing it, the promoters 
of doubtful stocks would find it increas- 
ingly difficult to earn a living. As it is 
—well, it is estimated that the people of 
these United States lost $500,000,000 
during 1922 in stock swindles and 
worthless stocks. And the unfortunate 
part of it all is that in most cases the 





people who lost the money could ill af- 
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Why Invest 


in the Dark? 





Learn How to Make 
25% to 50% a Year 
on Your Money 


ONCE you know the underlying principles 
that determine investment values, you 
can make your savings earn more money 
with less risk. 

The rich men to-day are those who have 
invested their money where it has produced 
substantial profits year after year. Such 
investment is mever guesswork. 

You also can acquire the sure knowledge 
that leads to financial independence. 


Write for 
This Book 


FREE 


A sound, simple method is fully described 
in the new free book, “ How to Make Your 
Money Make More Money,” which will be 
sent to you on request. 

Simply Ask for Bulletin OJ-10 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Starting a Company? 

Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
popular COMMON LAW a under a pure 
DECLARATION OF TRUST. No experience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 
ally known, approved by attorneys and utilized by 
successful concerns throughout the United States. 
Send for large, free pamphlet (D-19) containing 
valuable information that you may need. 

C. S. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 
708 Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri 








BEFORE YOU BUILD KNOW ABOUT 


LUNKEN WINDOWS 


A double-hung window ; 100% ventila- Zero 





tion; disappearing sash and fly screens; Tight 
weatherstripped, glazed, fitted, hun (saat 
and completely assembled. Shipped lik UY 






ready for use; built into any wall. 
Write for full details. 
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Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE—Wear the 
Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives 
roars sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or 8. 
io oan = yo =o = he 
raw ether the broken parts. 
No salves or plasters. Durable. MR. ©. E. BRODKS 
Cheap. Sent on trial to prove its worth. Never on 
sale in stores, as every Apgince is made to order, 
the proper size and shape of Air Cushion depending 
on the nature of each case. Beware of imitations. 
Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature 
of C. E. Brooks which a rs on every Ap liance. 
None other genuine. Full information an Klet 
sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 471) State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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ford to do so. Further, it is safe to say 
that the majority of these unfortunates 
made no real investigation before they 
beught. We encounter instances all the 
time of people who put their money into 
some stock, and then suddenly wake up 
to the fact that they really know nothing 
about their purchase, and begin to scurry 
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around for information they should have 
obtained before they agreed to buy. 
Most of us know that money is accumu- 
lated only by hard work, and it is cer- 
tainly no more than prudent to safe- 
guard it by every possible means. One 
good general rule for its protection is 
not'to invest it in the securities of newly 
formed enterprises, for remember that 
six out of every seven of them fail. 


THAT JACK BUILT 


BY J. C. LONG 


of a dwelling around which seemed 

to center all the destinies of the 
neighborhood, including the priest, the 
maiden all forlorn, and the cow with 
crumpled horn. 

Jack, however, has turned from the 
carpenter trade and become an automo- 
bile mechanic. The outstanding indus- 
try around which other markets have 
been growing up in 1922 has been that 
of making motor vehicles. 

Every: one knows that in the swing of 
business cycles there comes first the 
buyers’ strike, then the cessation of 
wholesale sales, the shutting down of 
plants, unemployment, causing a still 
worse condition in purchasing. This 
keeps up until prices are lower, certain 
industries recover, employment picks up, 
and the whole machinery is started up 
again. Banking has its influence in the 
process, but a dominating factor in the 
return of good business is a resurge of 
public confidence, manifested at first in 
the activities of a few industries, then 
gradually spreading. 

In 1922 the automobile industry was 
the hope bringer. It was one of very 
few lines of business which passed all 
previous records in that year, a time 
when most lines of activity were sub- 
normal. 

This growth may be explained by the 
insistent public demand for more and 
more transportation and the fact that 
motor cars are now selling at the lowest 
price levels in history. The purpose of 
this article, however, is not primarily to 
discuss the automobile that Jack built, 
but rather to see its relation to the cow 
with crumpled horn and all the other 
factors in the neighborhood. 

Some have wept to see so many good 
dollars put into automobiles. Some 
economists have wondered where all the 
money was coming from. Some mer- 
chants in rival lines have wondered 
where it was all going to. But the pub- 
lic is bland and unworried, and evidently 
feels that it has not been dropping its 
gold into a hole in the ground. In fact, 
the comeback in the automobile industry 
in 1922 acted as a definite creative in- 
fluence in three directions: 


Je: the story goes, was the builder 


(1) The materials market. 
(2) The realty market. 
(3) The labor market. 


In the field of raw materials the auto- 


1 Educational secretary, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 


mobile is probably the largest purchaser. 
The volume of supplies consumed by 
motor-vehicle manufacture in 1922 was 
as follows: 





Tron and steel... 1,944,000 tons 
At‘minum ................. 57,650,000 Ibs. 
Ee 100,825,000 Ibs. 
Tin 16,000 tons 
eee eae 8,800 tons 
} || ee arenes . 4,500,000 Ibs. 


Leather, upholstering 49,545,000 sq. ft. 
Upholstering cloth.... 7,000,000 yds. 
Imitation leather... 117,800,000 sq. ft. 


Lumber —_~......__.....400,000,000 ft. 
SII sicochansccetinsiisins Sttsiaciaan 21,440,000 sq. ft. 
Top and side-curtain 

| i eee 21,100,000 yds. 


Paint and varnish... 7,800,000 gal. 


Nor does this table include the cotton 
fabric or the seventy per cent of rubber 
production used in the manufacture of 
automobile tires. 

Money poured out for automobiles 
means, then, that there is money poured 
out for all the products mentioned above, 
with resultant profits for those engaged 
in the industry and higher wages for 
labor. The motor-vehicle business in 
fact is the biggest single factor in the 
aluminum and plate-glass markets and 
has a very considerable influence in the 
demand for hair and padding, leather, 
tin, and copper. 

It becomes clear, then, that the auto- 
mobile is a creator of great markets. 
Another economic question remains as 
to whether the molding of all these mate- 
rials into motor transportation turns 
them into the most useful form of 
wealth. Apparently the public’s answer 
is affirmative. An outstanding instance 
of service in automobile use to-day is its 
relation to the realty market. 

Many buyers of automobiles are meet- 
ing the cost of motor transportation 
through the rent they save by moving 
out into suburban areas. The difference 
of $50 per month in rental will pay for 
a $900 car and its upkeep, assuming that 
the car lasts over a period of five years. 
And the city man can readily save $50 
or more per month in rent by. moving 
into the suburbs. Roger Babson sees 
this development as one of the outstand- 
ing economic changes in the coming ten 
years. : 

Another creative furiction of the auto- 
mobile industry is that of giving both a 
market for labor and of saving labor. 
The New York “Herald” has estimated 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Address : ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





cas beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trafiic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


a 2 


A > OLS 


Ss 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
AND ITALY IN APRIL 


‘Tour sailing April 18. 
















Leisurely travel. 
Interesting routes. 
Interpretive leadership. 
First class throughout. 


Write to 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 


Educat onal Tours to EUROPE, 
Summer 1923. Organizer of small party 
will be given freetrip to Kurepe.Address Edu- 
tatioual ‘Tours, 160 E. College St., Oberlin, O. 








‘fours and Travel 
ae Sane 


Bei, Bees ee ira tomes 
vMonaco (Riviera), France. @40 


ples), 


MENTOR TOUR 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
CHIcaGo 















EUROPE 1923 


Organize a party and secure 
your tour as compensation. 


GATES TOURS 


P. O. Box 5275 Boston, Mass. 














PRIVATE PARTY TO SOUTH AMERICA 


may secure se! vices of experienced conductor 
speaking Spanish and French. Exceileut ref. 
M. L. Flint, 1507 M St. N. \ ., Washington, D.C. 





OLLEGE INSTRUCTOR (gentle- 
/ man) experienced in foreign travel oie 


toconduct small party in EUR 
SUMMER 1923. 8,433, Outlook. 


SICILY IN ALMOND 
BLOSSOM TIME 


LAKE COMO at EASTER 


Ten weeks abroad, from Feb. 17 to April 25, 
in small private party. Maueira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples, Sicily, Italy, Luke Geneva 
and Paris. 

Ninth trip (third European) conducted by 
Miss Carolme B. Hmman, 8 Prospect St., 
Summit, N. J. Tel. Summit 513 R. 











AUTO TOURS IN EUROPE 


Parties of 3 or 4 personally escorted by mem- 
bers of Cambridge University between April 
and Oct. Selected itineraries. High class cars. 
Comvetitive rates. Write for booklet early to 
D. Gunston, 15, Station Rd., Cambridge, Eng. 


EUROPE BECKONS 


WE can make your travel EASY 
OUR 


TOURS 
Switzerland, Netherlands, 


Sailing June 27. 





include Rome, 

France and British Isles. 

Twelfth Season. 

ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH 
on the steamer for those enrolling early. 

HIGH GRADE TOURS at a very MODER- 
ATE PRICE. Write for an Lilustrated 

Itinerary to 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 
17 Aldworth St., Boston 30, Mass. 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE %iV.0° 


iven: 
an organizer of asmall party. Mstablished 1900. 
Bascock’s ‘Tours, 13 Halsey 8t., Brooklyn. 








Superb Routes. Expe- 
Europe Summer 1923° Fenced leadership. 
Limited number. For details write R. H. 
Browning, Secretary, 117 Elm St., Oberlin, O. 


Hotels and Resorts 


famous Ormonde-Daytona beach. 


Pi pe P ys «: 
" hotme for winter is 


fie} 





FLORIDA 


NEW JERSEY 





AES eon mm 








_ Special rates for prolonged stay. 
December 15th. The ideal 
; ey 








BERMUDA 








see | 


FRASCATI 
HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


A homelike Hotel, moaern 
equipment, centrally located. 
A delightful water front with 
unsurpassed sea bathing, boat- 
ing, fishing, tennis and danc- 
ing. Nearest Hotel to the 
18-hole Mid-Ocean and 9- 
hole Prospect Golf Courses. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
LEWIS 0. DAVIDSON, Manager. 

















EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us to the picturesque capitals 
of the Old Worid: Edinburgh, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome. 


Send for new booklet, Europe 1923 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 1923 “*ySen'* $745 


July 3. Popular Tour June 30. Other tours. 
PTFRCE TOURS, 1472 Broadway, New York 














CONNECTICUT 


: NEW MILFORD, 
Wayside Tn fitenseta Co., Conn. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
»lace for tired people. Good food and a com- 
ortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 








__ MASSACHUSETTS 


Ress Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Maas. Fine location. Running water in 


bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 








drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





Life—Gaiety —Color 
in Society’s Winter Rendezvous 
Golf, Surf-bathing, Tennis, Motor Boating 
and every outdoor Summertime Attraction 
All Hotels Operated on the American Plan 


St. Augustine . e « © « « Meszer Open 
St. Augustine . . Ponce De Leon 


Ormond-on-the-Halitax % - + Ormond Open 
Paim Beach . . 
Palm Beach . . 


+ « Royal Poinciana Jan. 15 
+ « « Breakers 
Royal Palm 
. « Casa Marina Open 
- Long Key Fishing Camp Open 
iS . . Royal Victoria 

Through Pullmans from New York direct 
to all East Coast resorts, including Key West 
for Havana; through sleepers between Chi- 
cago and Miami; through Pullmans from 
other sections to Jacksonville connect with 
parlor and sleeping car trains on the F.E.C. 
Ry. Through sleeper between Boston and 

Miami daily, st hours. : 

Send for information Booklet containing 
dist of all hotels, rates, etc. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST (Flagler System) 

New York Office, 243 Fifth Avenue 
Telephones—Madison Square 9230 and 9231 
General Office, St. Augustine, Florida 


Open 
Open 





PINE TREE INN 
LAKEHORST, N. J. 
Warm—comfortable. Booklet on request. 

ALBERT A. LE ROY, Prop. 





NEW YORK CITY 








Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Fist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 














THK 3 = 
HOTEL JUDSON 53,Ygshing 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Kooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 

luding meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Manor 


Winter 


Inn 


American Plan Moderate Rates 
References Required 





The happy land of winter sports and health- 

giving rest. Skiing, skating, tobogganing 

and snowshoeing, Bracing climate, excellent 

food, comfortable rooms, personal attention. 

‘ The ideal week-end trip. 

Less than three hours from New York via 

the D. L. & W.R.R. It is suggested that 

reservations be made at once. 

H. ARTHUR HALL, Manager 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 


“Pennsylvania’s Most Healthful Resort” 





owanda, Pa., Woodleigh. Luxurious 
: country home—beautiful estate; access- 
ible L. V. R. R.; owner trained nurse, Fine 
air, good food, steam heat, open wood fires, 
electricity. Rooms en suite with private baths; 
sun parlors, automobiles, horses; simple life. 
For kiet address Miss EuizABeTH Lamp. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
EARLY GOLF and HUNTING 


PINE FOREST INN 
and COTTAGES 


Summerville, S. C. 
22 miles from Historical Charleston 
Open January Ist 

Special January Tournaments 
The most delightful month for golfers. No 
snow—only sunshine and flowers. Superb 18- 
hole golf course. Teunis, saddle and oa 
horses. Cuisine and service oa with the 
best metropolitan hotels. Quail, Wild-Turkey, 
Fox and Deer hunting. 

W. A. SENNA, Manager 
Address until Dec. 15—Ply mouth Inn, 











Northampton, Mass. 
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To Real Estate Owners 


and Dealers 
























All indications point to an active and profitable spring market for real 
estate. You are interested in reaching possible buyers. 


The Outlook will issue three special Real Estate Numbers, dated Feb- 
ruary 21, March 21, and April 18. A small advertisement in these special 
issues will enable you to reach thousands of prospective buyers and renters. 


In the three corresponding special issues for 1921 The Outlook published 
337 separate real estate advertisements. 
In the same issues for 1922 The Outlook carried 353 real estate adver- 
tisements. 
The steady growth in volume of real estate advertising is the best indi- 
cation of the particular value of The Outlook in bringing consistent results. 


The rate for real estate advertising is only 60 cents a line. We will be 
glad to aid you in the preparation of copy. Write us promptly, sending full 
information regarding your property. 


Real Estate Department, The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











Health Resorts 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 











Private Hospital 
or Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ngs; modern methods of treatment ; 
ompetent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
ark, flower and vegetable gardens, 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


anford Hall Flushing New York 





AN VALEN SANATORIUM 
YONKERS, N. Y¥ 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 


| Real Estate 


OREGON 


PPLE ORCHARD 
FOR SALE 


tuated in_an_attractive valley, 2 miles 
ron Coluinbia River and railr and close 
good road, 60 miles from Portland. 12 acres 
b hearing trees of standard varieties, 3 acres 
! year-old delicious trees, balance in tim- 
er, tillable, 20 acres in all. New modern 
ingalow, 5 rooms, electricity, gravity 
~~ bath, » nwa, shade trees, family orchard 
€ lerries, jums, prunes, pears, ey sper 
aches, ot promt ape ro Tay Oreh ard in good 
mdition, well fertilized 1 wep this mas 
™ n ———— at eh) boxes. Price ~| 

cas. splendid property, capa able 
roducing good income. 8,443, Outlook. 




















BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPEAKFRS.—Special subjects prepared ; 
lectures, articles, orations, biects, Ex 
service. Authors’ ifth 
Ave., New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE £% FIRST MORTGAGE INCOME 
CERTIFICATES additionally secured, tax 
exempted, quarterly payments. Permanent 
or reconvertible. Ask circulars. Home Build- 
ing & Loan Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

SCHOOL. Will any one with small capital 
help lady and gentleman having wide expe- 
rience in education | work to open a small 
school for A or girls? Highest referenc s. 
3,158, Outloo 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


bf coh ane ~ 4 teachers for public 
and te every day. 
Ben for circulars, ‘Albany Teachers’ Agenen, 
Albany, N. Y. 


SECRETARIES and social workers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria u Ly ye sovernesses, Fm 





Research Bureau, 500 

















HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Business Situations 


waa” NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
pang ay wove | We train you by. mail and put 
_— in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
ne living, Saaeneettnes 5 —— Pmgy - —— 
OU Rn ane for_ free 
BIG "OPPORTUNITY, oe Lewis 
Hotel patning Schools, Room 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
GIRLS’ camp in Maine wants field secretary 
for territory outside of New York and New 
Jersey. 3,190, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


PROTESTANT practical nurse to take 
charge of an infant and assist with child five 
years old. Brooklyn Heights. 3,183, Outlo k. 

WAITRESS in family employing governess 
and oo. $50 and washing. Country. 
3,187, Outlook. 


tenetuée apd Governesses 
HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave. Governesses, $75-$100; nurses, teachers, 


family, $150; schools, French, English ; sup- 
plies matrons, housekeepers, secretaries. 





trons, housekee; — 
Rich: Providence y +y 5 East Side. | og 
ton, ity Court, Fridays, 11 to1. Add. ess 
Prevbhence. 

TEACHERS needed for Sumenry Welerver 
and Sapte Somer, all Separtancuts of sch 
and c Fecal terms. THE IN NTER- 
STATE EAC ERS’ AGENCY, N 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 
YOUNG man with a wide and varied expe- 
rience in child welfare work, recently super- 
dent of an orph :nage, desires execu ive 








Building, New Orleans, La. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable a yr for Prd 
type of correspondence. 200 shee 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes orinted 
our name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. You can wy Fy 
stationery, but do you want to? wis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

OLD Hampshire bends sheets (6¢x7) 

and 75 envelopes, oy i delivered. 
Franklin Printery, arner, N é 














HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


WANTED—To care for ne mia office, 
yous woman familiar with telephone, simple 

eeping, and eee details in busy 
office. 3,182, Outl 








or sub-executive pos'tion. yee mpd in 
French, Italian, and German. Capable grade 
—, teache: Best of veterenoes. 3,038, 
utlook. 


ACCOUN' TANT (certified) see 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


NEW York or near—Englishwoman (lady) 
wauts position February, Chaperon girl, or 
companion. Trained and experienc secre- 

—stenography and typewriting. Non- 
re mero part time secretarial if desired. 3,141, 
utloo 

YOUNG lady, American, experienced Eu- 
ropean traveler, cultured, a Italian, 
pom gas to family or ladies traveling Eu- « 

mediate or spring engagement. 
34 85, Outlook. 

VISITING h .—Gentle- 
woman, many B ood experience all details 
management of large houses—catering, ser- 
vants, accounts. Unusual credentials. 3,189, 
Outlook. 

LADY of middle age would like position 
as companion to semi-invalid or as chaperon 
for a young girl. t of references given. 
3,191, Outlook, 

MIDDLE-aged army widow with experi- 
ence will chaperon party to California or go 
as mother’s helper for her expenses across 
continent. erences exchanged. 3,188, 
Outlook. 

SOMEWHERE somebody is in need of an 
understanding woman in the home or to 
travel. 3.194, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, refined, educated, thor- 
oughly reliable, wishes position of trust. 
haperon, companion or take charge of 
motherless home. ighest references. 3,192, 
Outlook. 


hola 





Teachers and Governesses 
EDUCATED, experienced woman desires 








tion as comptroller-auditor with ne oe 

gressive corpoiation; qualified by ne 
experience to organize a practical cost de- 
partment and rear results. Highest 


references. 3,178, Outlook. 
BRITISH EX-OFFICER, age 30, of OLD 
COUNTY FAMILY, DESIRES POSITION 


of private secretary or similar administrative 
capacity. College education, of highest social 


Will travel or do anything. Unim bie 
references. dress e-Fowell, Box 1112 
Dorland Agency, 16 Regen 8t., London, E) Eng. 
LADY, cultured, experienced, desires man- 
agement of convalescent girls’ or aged wo- 
men’s home, in or near New York or 
References. Address 3,186, Outlook. 





position. overness, pegemente helper, com- 
panion. 3.180. Outloo y 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TO young weuen desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very t! corough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is off 


the paging cin Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 

York onthly allowance and full mainte- 

nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
show for you, services free. No samples. 
Keterences. 309 West 99th St. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary . 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The pa yr hy Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 

ew or 

BRIDGE taught by experienced woman 

layer. iE taught asonable fee. Write 
Fora appointment. 3,195, Out. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE THAT JACK 
BUILT—Continued 
that 2,400,000 persons are employed di- 
rectly or indirectly by the industry, as 
follows: 


Professional chauffeurs and 

drivers 
Motor-vehicle factory work- 

ers 
Motor-vehicle salesmen._......... 
Accessory factory workers...... 
Garage employees...._.___........ 
Tire factory workers. ......... 
Tire dealers and salesmen...._.. 
Iron and’ steel workers... 
Aluminum workers _............. 
Copper, brass, and tin workers 
Woodworkers 
Plate-glass factory employees 
Tannery workers ~............... 
Textile and leather men...._..... 
Oil refinery employees...._....... 
Paper composition workers.... 5,400 


Note. Figures for the various in- 
dustries are based on percentage of 
total output consumed by the auto- 
mobile industry. Total does not in- 
clude glue and curled-hair factory 
employees, as figures are not available 
for these classifications, nor does it 
include timber fellers, cattle raisers, 
and others employed in producing the 
primary materials. 


1,200,000 





256,000 
106,000 
250,000 
236,000 
73,000 
150,000 
33,000 
5,000 
3,000 
20,000 
21,000 
8,000 
15,000 
51,000 








On the other hand, the automobile, 
through time-saving, creates millions of 
man-power equivalents. Particularly is 
this true on the farm, where the farmer 
is able to save hours of time daily by 
this quicker method of transportation. 
There are over 3,000,000 motor vehicles 
on farms, each multiplying the time 


efficiency on rural jobs. 

This same time-saving factor applies 
in other lines, such as the 100,000 cars 
used by doctors, the industrial fleets for 
salesmen owned by the packing com- 


panies and similar organizations, and 
the thousands of cars used by individual 
salesmen, real estate men, contractors, 
insurance men, and others doing “out- 
side” work. 

The year 1922 has closed with motor- 
vehicle production nearly two and a half 
million, of which about two and a quar- 
ter million are passenger cars. This 
automobile that Jack built is beginning 
to have its stimulating effect on other 
branches of industry and on National 
wealth. The manufacturers look for- 
ward to a year of equal, if not greater, 
prosperity in 1923. This means more 
markets for materials, more demand for 
labor, saving of time, more transporta- 
tion. 

Indeed, the economic phase of motor 
transportation is just beginning to be 
realized. The railways are awake to it. 
They see in motor trucks a means for 
solving terminal congestion and in 
motor busses a method for building up 
business which would otherwise have to 
be served by spur lines, or not at all. 

Accordingly, one more phase of the 
automobile in business is coming into 
prominence, that of the motor bus and 
motor truck as common carriers, cor- 
related with other organized methods of 
transportation, finding their place in the 
short-haul field, where they can do a con- 
structive job cheaply and efficiently. 





THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


6 UNCH” quotes this from a London 

P evening paper with the heading 
“Our Modest Critics:” 

“There is Miss . in the last Act 
so marvellously dressed as to require a 
notice from less competent hands than 
mine for that alone.” 


The Negro barber on a Western ex- 
press train recognized in the man he 
was shaving a well-known merchant. He 
worked with special skill, and was re- 
warded, says “Harper’s Magazine,” with 
a substantial tip. Telling his fellow- 
employees about this, he said: “That 
Mistuh Smith is a mighty fine gemman, 
jest as nice a man as you’d want to meet. 
I’ve often been in his store in Chicago, 
but of co’se I nevah met him socially 
befo’.” 


“What will Dayton, Ohio, be twenty 
years from now? A city of probably a 
million inhabitants, elevated railways, 
subways, and all the necessary improve- 
ments of a great metropolis.” This 
newspaper prophecy is accompanied by 
a picture showing Dayton of the past, a 
pleasant country town, with wide streets, 
attractive old-fashioned mansions, horse 
cars, etc., and above it an outline sketch 
of the future Dayton, a mass of huge 
sky-scrapers nearing the moon. Some- 
how the earlier city seems the pleas- 
anter one to contemplate. Why not let 
the new metropolis extend on the bunga- 
low, one-story plan, and allow the people 
to live comfortably, instead of emulating 
the discomforts and dangers of New 
York? 


“Well, it has been a long time com- 
ing,” was the comment of an ex-slave, 
Andrew C. Mellentree, when he received 
a check for $3,212 from the United States 
Government in recognition of his ser- 
vices to the Union army during the Civil 
War. The award also included a pen- 
sion of $50 a month for life. The news- 
paper despatch does not say what Mel- 
lentree’s age is, or an estimate might be 
made of what the Government’s total 
liability is likely to be; but as the Civil 
War ended in 1865, and Mellentree was 
probably of age then, it would seem that 
he is well beyond the Scriptural limit of 
life. 


Lord Derby once said that Gladstone’s 
jokes were no laughing matter. “On one 
occasion, when being entertained by the 
head of a great condiment-making firm, 
he did, however, sum up the situation 
very neatly. A long string of Colmans 
having been led up to be introduced to 
him, the Grand Old Man, as he sat down 
to dinner, said: ‘I see we are all “mus- 
tard here.” ’” 


Lord Dunsany, the New York “Times” 
says, has stolen a march on British re- 
viewers. He knows what to expect from 
them in the way of a review, so he 
writes a typical review of “It,” a play 
which he has not yet written: 

Lord Dunsany, in his playlet, that 
he whimsically names “It,” has evi- 
dently attempted by means of some- 


what clumsy allegory to portray the 
political situation arising out of the 
latest by-election. The device is old 
and somewhat transparent. We de- 
tect, but are not deceived by, an effort 
on Lord Dunsany’s part to appear 
political, but this is merely hetero- 
gousness—arising mainly from his 
obvious lack of technique. Had Lord 
Dunsany known anything of tech- 
nique, he would have laid the first 
scene in Scotland instead of at Lewis- 
ham, while the remainder of the play 
might have taken place in London 
during the period of 1745; he might 
thus have written a charming Jaco- 
bite comedy. As it is, the play is 
scabulous and, in parts, dyptic; we 
doubt if it will tickle the groundlings, 


“Why did they select the stork to 
couple with the doctor? ‘Why not the 
eagle or the owl?” asks the Kansas City 
“Journal;’” and answers its own question 
thus: 

“The stork is the bird with the biggest 
bill.” 

The New York “World’s” colyum for 
Christmas Day contained the following 
“hymn of hate.” Newspaper readers 
will appreciate the joke, but some of 
them who know the high pressure under 
which compositors work when sending 
forms to press, and the difficulty of read- 
ing new linotype slugs, will remember 
that “to err is human, to forgive divine,” 
even in the case of the linotype man: 

Yes, even in this holy Yuletide 

I hate, in all the regions of my being, 

In all the hours of the day and night, 

I hate with venom, spleen, 

And every manner of concentrated 

vitriol, 

That enemy of human progress, 

That destroyer of light 

And intellectual leading, 

That apostle of darkness, chaos, 

And bottomless futility, 

That betrayer of all hope and striv- 

ing,-— 

The man in the composing room 

Who puts a corrected line of linotype 

In the wrong place, 

And throws a perfectly good line on 

the floor. B. kh. Be, 


A year or so ago, when a transconti- 
nental tourist was nearing the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, he fell into conver- 
sation with a _ fellow-passenger who 
hailed from San Diego, California. On 
learning that the tourist had not in- 
cluded San Diego in his itinerary the 
Californian proceeded to paint in vivid 
colors the wonders of his home town, 
ending by saying, “My friend, if it comes 
to a question of cutting out either the 
Grand Canyon or the city of San Diego 
from your trip, I advise you to ‘pass up’ 
the Grand Canyon.” The tourist realized 
then that San Diego’s boosters are as 
good as any in the West. 

This will perhaps prepare our readers 
for an apology. We admit with sorrow 
that, in the caption of a picture on page 
671 of our December 13 issue “Torpedo- 
Boat Destroyers out of Commission in 
San Francisco Harbor,” the word “Fran- 
cisco” should have read “Diego.” We 
are indebted to a loyal resident of San 
Diego for the correction. 














PRO AND ANTI MORALS 


I 

OR moral balance and lucid statement 

your editorial entitled “An Affront 

to Public Decency,” in the edition of 
January 3, reaches the highest level. 

You express the moral jugdment of 
the mass of thoughtful Americans upon 
whom we rely for National security. 

We congratulate you on the service 
you render in clarifying the thought of 
many who are confused about this vital 
question. J. A, ALEXANDER. 

Crafton, Pennsylvania. 


af 
our circular material in regard to 
The Outlook Company is duly re- 
ceived. Ever since your company de- 
voted its pages to lauding the “Wild 
West Rodeo,” and by inference its 
attendant cruelties, immoralities, and 
horrors, I have had no use for your 
magazine. There are thousands of other 

persons who feel the same way. 

W. O. STILLMAN, 

President of*the American 
Humane Society. 
Albany, New York. 


ROTARIANS AND CRIPPLES 


HEN the coming to New York of 
Dr. Adolph Lorenz was announced 
in the newspapers, hundreds of adults 


and children disabled by infantile pa- 
ralysis and other causes were brought to 
the great surgeon, many from long dis- 
tances. Their appeal for his aid re- 
vealed a tragic state of affairs—they did 
not know that they could be helped by 
American orthopedic specialists. 

There are in the United States 300,000 
children who cannot walk and run, who 
need professional treatment and special 
vocational training to help them take 
their places in the world of people who 
work for a living and remove from their 
lives the sinister shadow of adult de- 
pendence. 

The need for an agency to see that 
such treatment is made available and 
to spread the news has brought about 
the organization of the International 
Society for Crippled Children. Its 
President is Edgar F. Allen, of Elyria, 
Ohio, who worked for years to get the 
legislation which has now been accom- 
plished and which makes the “Ohio 
Plan” a model from which other States 
are hurrying to pattern. Mr. Allen con- 
ceived the idea of International Rotary 
assuming the responsibility of a friendly, 
non-professional interest in such chil- 
dren. This idea has resulted in the 
world-wide Rotary organization approv- 
ing the Crippled Child Movement, ,and 
of Rotarians in hundreds of local clubs 
throughout North America pausing in 
their day’s work to look after little boys 
and girls who can be wonderfully helped 
by proper treatment. 

Only the child himself knows what it 
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means to have some man “downtown 
chum with him, give him automobile 
rides, talk over what he is going to do 
when he grows up—to see that all pos- 
sible childish pleasures are provided for 
him. What the child does not know, 
and will not know for years to come, is 
what the power of Rotary Clubs with a 
membership of 85,000 men means in 
securing legislation, providing the best 
orthopedic treatment, convalescent care, 
and special education. 

What it means to the Rotarians them- 
selves to see that the crippled children 
get back their birthright as far as is 
humanly possible is another story—and 
an even more significant story. 

REINETTE LOVEWELL. 

New York City. 


ETYMOLOGY FROM 
ESTONIA 


Y attention is repeatedly called to 
the fact that Americans and Eng- 

lishmen write and speak the name of 
this Baltic Republic as if it were 
Esthonia. 

Some time ago The Outlook published 
a letter from Mr. H. Raymond, Dudley 
Observatory, Albany, in which he says 
of foreign names: “They should’ be so 
written as to represent the native pro- 
nunciation aecording to English ortho- 
graphie usage, without pedantic refine- 
ments and with no reference to German, 
Polish, or Bohemian spellings, which are 
based on different principles.” 

Regarding Estonia, the “Estonian Re- 
view,” published in Reval in 1919, says: 
“Most foreign papers when writing of 
our country spell the word Estonia with 
an ‘h.” The pronunciation supplies no 
justification for this ‘h.’ Perhaps some 
imagine that it is a historical survival, 
such as frequently occurs in words of 
Greek origin, but this supposition is 
quite unjustified. 

“The ‘h’ can be traced to German in- 
fluence and is an inheritance from the 
times when such German words as Mut 


. and Tat were written Muth and That. 


There is absolutely no reason for retain- 
As one can easily be misled 
into pronouncing the word falsely, espe- 





DITORS welcome letters from 
their readers. 

It is not always possible to answer 
these letters fully, and even less fre- 
quently is it possible to find space for 
the publication of these critical com- 
ments. 

The shorter these letters are, the bet- 
ter chance they have of being passed 
along through the printed page to the 
readers of the journal to which they 
are addressed. In Shakespeare’s words, 
let readers write “directly and briefly, 
wisely and truly,” and bear in mind 
his query and his answer: “ Tedious 
and brief? That is hot ice.” 











cially in English, we-~therefore write 
Estonia and Estonians.” 

The native name for the land is Eesti 
—even the Germans say Estland, with- 
out the “h.” 

We who reside here are very glad that 
the recognition of the Estonian Republic 
has placed it upon the map, so that our 
mail no longer comes addressed to 
Estonia, Russia. 

INEZ H. ROBINSON. 

American Y. M. C. A., Tartu, Estonia. 


THE BASIS OF OPTIMISM 


AY I protest against “The Neuras- 
thenia-Breeding Smile,” by Maria 
Moravsky, in The Outlook of October 25. 
Evidently the writer’s optimistic 
friend had no foundation of faith for her 
optimism, else she would never have 
talked of throwing herself into the East 
River. 

Again my whole soul revolts at the 
teaching that it is dangerous to suppress 
anger, sadness, spite, etc. The self- 
controlled, self-poised man never goes 
insane. To my mind, there is nothing 
more virile and strength-induing than 
the control of one’s passions; not simply 
crowding them down and back from the 
surface, but actual casting out the anger, 
spite, sadness, etc., from the heart and 
soul, getting of it out of us, because one 
knows that God is good, and desires only 
our good. 

Though man is making an awful mess 
of it, he should know his rightful heri- 
tage as one made in the image of God, 
and that he was given dominion, that 
the real “I’ of man is spirit and can 
control. 

Is there any nobler, more exhilarating 
thought man is capable of than the lift- 
ing up of the soul to the God of our 
salvation—salvation from passion even? 

“O rest in the Lord, wait patiently for 
him.” Is that a meaningless ditty? God 
has waited long for man to understand 
that righteousness makes for his own 
good and happiness and peace, even in 
the face of the distress man has brought 
into the world. 

“I will lift up mine eyes to the Lord, 
who is the health of my countenance.” 
“In thy name shall they rejoice all the 
day, and in thy righteousness shall they 
be exalted.” 

Is there any help, any reality, in the 
Christian religion? To my mind, our re- 
ligion can cure the pessimist and: put a 
foundation of faith under the optimist. 

The recent Y. W. C. A. General Secre- 
tary for All India wrote her aunt (my- 
self): “India is in turmoil; all Europe 
and the world are in turmoil—but I 
wouldn’t be dead for anything!” 

“The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion; whom shall I fear? The Lord 
is the strength of my life; of whom shall 
I be afraid?” 

H. FRANCES PARMELFE, 

Oberlin, Ohio, 
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Three Successful Men 


who failed in one great duty 


HREE men, active in business 

and profession, were successful in 
the ordinary acceptance of the words. 
They had accumulated money and were 
earning good incomes. But in one re- 
spect—perhaps in their most impor- 
tant family obligation—they failed. 


A Friend Named Executor 


Dr. R. G., a physician, had accumu- 
lated considerable money. A friend was 
named executor of his will. This friend 
influenced the widow to invest in min- 
ing stocks, which turned out badly. 
Dr. G. could have protected his estate 
by naming a trust company. He did not 
know about trust company service. 


A Widow and Insurance 


Mr. A. E. P. carried a large amount 
of life insurance, which was paid in a 
lump sum to his wife. Through iending 
on mortgage without having an attor- 
ney examine the papers, and through 
other unwise investments, the bulk of 
the inheritance was soon lost. Its pro- 
tection could have been assured had 
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“They will throwlight 


Mr. P. left it in trust with a trust com- 
pany. He did not look far enough ahead. 


An Out-of-date Will 


Mr. R. J. S. was an active young 
business man. Changed conditions 
made it desirable to revise his will. 
However, he put off executing the new 
will. Recently he was killed in an acci- 
dent and an old will was filed for probate. 
This man procrastinated. 


Wills and Trust Company Service 


Thousands of men, otherwise provi- 
dent, neglect the duty of will and trust 
making. You, now, can take the right 
steps for the protection of your family’s 
future. See a trust company today, 
and learn how it can render vital service 
to you and your family. 


Ask a Trust Company 


for copies of these pamphlets 


“Safeguarding Your 
Family’s Future.” | 


“Your Wife and Your 
Insurance.” 


“Your Wife and Your 
Estate.” 


on your problems. 
Copies may also be 
obtained by writing 
to the address at left. 


D NCNCASNOACNONONONONCN@AOAONONONOACNONCAONONONOACACNONOAOACN@NONONOACNOAONONONONOACNONCNONONONONONONONONONONONONCAS 
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